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APWA-A REPORT OF PROGRESS 


Reproduced in this issue, for the membership, is 
the report on the Association’s activities in 1953, 
which was submitted to the Board of Directors at 
its meeting on June 4. 

It is gratifying that APWA’s twenty-third year 
of operation reflects progress in terms of scope of pro- 
gram as well as membership participation. Through 
financial support of its members and through special 
Foundation grants, services have been expanded in 
such special areas as medical care, aging, and child 
welfare. At the same time conference and committee 
programs have been strengthened, new publications 
have been produced, and greater attention has been 
given to the variety of Washington activities which 
affect public welfare. This progress, however, is 
meaningful only as it makes possible better public 
welfare services to people. 

Even though important progress has been made 
and it is gratifying to move toward the fulfillment 
of long-time goals, the Association still remains un- 
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able to perform many services requested by its 
members in fields where leadership is needed. For 
example, the Association sees the need for research 
facilities, wider and better interpretation, more citizen 
participation, additional consultation services, and an 
expanded publication program. These and other 
challenges face the membership in the coming years. 

This is an important period in which public wel- 
fare should assess its record of accomplishments, its 
limitations, and its goals. Today public welfare has 
become a recognized and essential part of govern- 
ment. The Association recognizes its obligation to 
give effective leadership as the national spokesman 
for public welfare. 

As APWA moves toward its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, it seeks to meet the interests and needs of 
those who work in this important field of human 
relations. In the future, as in the past, progress will 
result from the united effort of a strong and active 
membership. 
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LOULA DUNN, Director 


1953 completed 23 years of service as a national 

organization. Established to give leadership in 
the field of public welfare, the Association is aware 
of its continuing responsibility to assess its record, 
make progress reports, and suggest areas of change 
and improvement. 

Throughout its history it has been necessary for 
APWA to be sensitive to social and economic changes 
because of their impact on public welfare—what 
public welfare is and what it should be. As the 
national spokesman for its members APWA has, 
therefore, given constant attention to replanning of 
program in keeping with the changing needs and 
demands of its constituents. Such analyses and re- 
evaluations are made within the framework of overall 
conditions affecting public welfare and available re- 
sources. 

During 1953 many legislative and administrative 
bodies at all levels of government were studying pub- 
lic welfare programs—their legislative base, admin- 
istrative organization, financial and personnel 
resources and types of service and assistance provided. 
The Association participated in a variety of ways in 
these considerations. Other equally important pro- 
gram activities were continued and emphasized. 
Throughout the year there were evidences of the con- 
tinuing growth of the Association in terms of useful- 
ness to its members and other individuals and or- 
ganizations. 
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AREAS OF SERVICE 


The Association has been able through greater 
support from its membership and through special 
Foundation grants to increase and broaden service in 
several areas of significant concern to public welfare. 
The work of the staff is important only insofar as it 
meets the needs of the membership and improves the 
quality of the Association’s program. The addition 
of several staff members during the last two years 
indicates real progress through expansion in specific 
program areas and in better overall facilities to keep 
pace with the growth of the total program. 

An Assistant Director came on the staff near the 
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end of 1952, when the position of Administrative 
Consultant was abolished. A Medical Care Consultan" 
joined the staff the middle of 1952 and a Child Welf* ° 
fare Consultant near the beginning of 1953. In the” ' 
middle of 1953 the Association was able to add the One 
services of a Field Secretary on Conferences and Lofather 
cal Administration. Continuing on the staff throughpudy 
1953, in addition to these newer staff members, were} “47 
the Director, Washington Representative, Consultaniptate 
on Professional Services (part time), Administrativepss © 
Assistant, Membership Secretary, and office staff. Spe efere! 
cial consultation service was also secured in the fieldgty at 
of aging and civil defense. gisla 
Even with the present staff the Association is nof*plies 
yet able to perform all of the services for which ips © 
receives requests and which it recognizes are needed} A : 
It is gratifying, however, to be able to move morqo Cl 
positively and effectively toward the fulfillment offomn 
APWA’s major objectives. hel in 
Velfa 
Thr 
Through the renewal of a special grant from theyltan 
Doris Duke Foundation, public welfare services fotther 
the aging received increased emphasis in 1953. Undety chj 
the sponsorship of the Committee on Aging, Eliza} nur 
beth Wickenden, Special Consultant, produced thtntio 
book, The Needs of Older People and Public Welgior 
fare Services to Meet Them. This publication wag953 
based on an inquiry of public welfare department&yera 
throughout the country concerning the services be nque 
ing rendered to aged people. While economic need} 
are not overlooked, the primary focus is on othe! 
needs and the services which have been developed -7},, 
to meet them. This book should make a real con 
tribution not only to the field of public welfare bu 
also to the total social welfare field. 53 « 
The Committee on Aging, for which the Assistang,, 
Director has served as staff representative, has cot}.et:, 
sistently emphasized those services to aging peoplt.... 
over and above the meeting of financial need. Aq)... 
cordingly, the Committee has set up subcommittee}, .;, 
to study various areas of service. It is hoped tha}, 
informational bulletins will result from the worl}, ,. 
of these subcommittees. Ald 
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In its work in this field, APWA has cooperated 
ith other agencies and has designed its program 
that it will not duplicate the work of other or- 
nizations. 


Child Welfare 


As a result of a special grant from the Field 
oundation, the Association was able once again in 
3 to have on its staff a Child Welfare Consultant. 
e work of the Consultant has been carefully co- 
rdinated with projects undertaken by the Commit- 
fee on Services to Children, for which he serves as 
representative. 


One of the Committee projects in 1953 was the 
athering of information concerning the uses of a 
udy of the Aid to Dependent Children program, 
uture Citizens All, which was completed in 1952. 
tate welfare agencies were asked to outline the 



























-ativepses made of the study in their states, with special 
Speftference to public relations, staff development, pol- 
field&ty and program formulation, and the framing of 


gislation. It is anticipated that an analysis of the 
eplies will be helpful to states in making the best 
of this study. 

A subcommittee of the Committee on Services 
Children worked with a subcommittee of the 
mmittee on Social Work Education and Person- 
el in the development of a statement on “The Child 
lelfare Worker’s Job in the Public Welfare Agency.” 
Through the services of the Child Welfare Con- 
ltant, APWA has strengthened its contacts with 
er national organizations interested in services 
children. Consultation service has been given to 
number of public welfare agencies, and more at- 
ntion has been given to child welfare services at 
gional and national conferences. Near the end of 
953 the Consultant, by request, was loaned for 
veral weeks to the Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
quency of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 


nee 
oth Civil Defense and Public Welfare 
-lopeq The Committee on Civil Defense and Public Wel- 


e, for which the Washington Representative serves 
staff representative, was able to function during 
3 on a rapidly dwindling residue from a special 
ant made in 1951 by the Field Foundation. One 
eeting of the Committee was held, in which rep- 
fsentatives of the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
fation participated in order to discuss special problems 
h civil defense planning. Particular attention was 
‘Fven to plans for emergency mass feeding, lodging, 
td registration and information. 


Alden Bevier, Special Consultant, prepared two 
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Civil Defense Bulletins during the year, which were 
mailed to all agency members. The Chairman of 
this Committee and the Washington Representative 
throughout the year maintained contact with the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare in order 
to follow program developments and inter-agency 
agreements. 


Medical Care 


As a result of a special grant secured from the 
Rockefeller Foundation through the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, APWA has been able to have 
on its staff a Medical Care Consultant and, therefore, 
to expand its services in the area of public medical 
care. The Association has continued to participate 
in the Inter-Association Committee on Health and to 
work closely with national organizations in this 
field. The Medical Care Consultant staffed several 
of the study groups on special subjects to be con- 
sidered at the Commission on Chronic Illness Con- 
ference on Care of the Long-Term Patient to be 
held early in 1954. 

Under the sponsorship of the Medical Care Com- 
mittee, for which the Medical Care Consultant serves 
as staff representative, a study was made which re- 
sulted in a series of pamphlets prepared by the Con- 
sultant. Two of these were published in 1953: 

1. “General Aspects of Medical Assistance” and 

2. “Pooled Funds for Medical Care.” 

Dthers will be published during 1954. 

On the recommendation of the Joint Committee 
on Medical Care of APWA and the American Public 
Health Association, the APWA Medical Care Con- 
sultant and the Staff Director of the APHA Sub- 
committee on Medical Care made brief field visits 
during the year to four states and six localities to 
study the relationships between public health and 
public welfare agencies. Other visits will be made 
in 1954. 

Representatives of APWA participated in a con- 
ference sponsored by the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation for purchasers and providers of hospital care. 
A revised draft of a statement on “Principles of 
Hospital Payment,” which came out of this confer- 
ence, is being reviewed by thé Medical Care Com- 
mittee and the opinions and comments of all state 
agencies and selected local agencies were requested. 


Social Work Education and Personnel 


The Committee on Social Work Education and 
Personnel, which is staffed by the Consultant on 
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Professional Services, has served as the Association’s 
link with the Council on Social Work Education. 
Since APWA has the responsibility for nominating 
the public agency representatives to the Council, this 
Committee prepared a list of people for use by 
APWA in fulfilling this responsibility. 

The Committee completed the statement, “The 
Child Welfare Worker in The Public Welfare 
Agency,” which was undertaken in cooperation with 
the Committee on Services to Children. The state- 
ment will be transmitted to the Board of Directors 
for approval at its first meeting in 1954. A subcom- 
mittee was appointed to develop a brochure on re- 
cruitment for public welfare to be available early 
in 1954. 

In addition to the Committee’s work, there was 
increased activity in the field of personnel. The Con- 
sultant on Professional Services and other staff mem- 
bers continued to give as much help as possible to 
agencies seeking competent staff and to professional 
workers desiring a change in position. The demands 
on the Association for this type of service have 
greatly increased. 


Welfare Policy 


The Committee on Welfare Policy has major re- 
sponsibility for the analysis of legislation and the 
development of statements on over-all welfare policy. 
The Washington Representative serves as the staff 
representative for this Committee. 

During 1953 the Policy Committee gave attention 
to sections of the statement of principles, “Essentials 
of Public Welfare,” published in January 1953, which 
might be more specifically developed and amplified. 
A statement on “Public Welfare in Community Or- 
ganization and Social Planning” was drafted, sub- 
mitted to the Board, and approved in December 
1953, to become one of the first publications in 1954. 
The drafting of a statement on “The Place and Use 
of Citizen Boards and Advisory Committees in 
Public Welfare” was begun in 1953 and should be 
ready for Board action at its first meeting in 1954. 

Special attention was given to the legislative de- 
velopments at the state and national levels which 
affect public welfare policy. At the request of the 
Policy Committee, Dr. Eveline Burns prepared an 
analysis of the Chamber of Commerce Proposal con- 
cerning Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, which 
was given wide circulation. A subcommittee of the 
Policy Committee represented APWA at meetings 
called by the Council of State Governments to dis- 
cuss uniform reciprocal enforcement of support of 
dependents legislation. 
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The Policy Committee continued throughout the 
year to keep in touch with the several Bureaus of the 
Social Security Administration and with developments 
in Congress so that necessary information might be 
immediately available. For example, it gave atten. 
tion to major trends in child welfare, public as 
sistance, and OASI, the effect on the states if the 
McFarland amendment is not extended, and _ the 
work of the Executive and Congressional Commis 
sions and Committees which most vitally affect pub 
lic welfare. 


Other National Activities 


In addition to the work of the committees jus 
discussed, the Association was active in 1953 in 4 
variety of other areas. Early in the year the Asso 
ciation indicated its endorsement of Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 as submitted by the President to create 
a Department of Health, Education, and Welfare te 
take over the responsibilities formerly vested in the 
Federal Security Agency. APWA was gratified to 
see this important governmental service given thé 
status of an Executive Department. 

In March the Director was appointed by the Secrej 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare as one oj 
twelve consultants to study the extension of coveragg 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. For approxi 
mately two and one half months the group me 
weekly. It was the report of this group that later 
served as a basis for the President’s message to Con} 
gress on August 1, in which he recommended ex 
tension of coverage. Subsequent bills to implement 
these recommendations were introduced in Congress 

Later in 1953 the Director was a participant if 
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the Third American Assembly on “Economic Se 
curity for Americans: An Appraisal of the Past Ha 
Century, 1900-1953” at Arden House, Columbia Uni 
versity. Out of the deliberations of this group cam@ 
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a report which incorporated many of the principle 
for which APWA has long stood. 

Through the Washington office the Association ha! 
kept in constant touch with the Department 6 
Health, Education, and Welfare and other Feder: 
Agencies concerned with public welfare. There wer 
also appropriate contacts made with the Commissioj 
on Intergovernmental Relations, other newly create! 
Commissions and Committees, and the Congress. 

In all of these activities the Association’s purpos 
has been to render services to its members througi 
representing them and serving as their spokesman 
At the same time every effort has been made to keef 
the membership informed concerning developmen 
in Washington. 
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f th Mepia oF RENDERING SERVICE 

£ the 

nensf The description given earlier in this report shows 


it bef that one of the most important means for rendering 
itten service to members and indeed to the field of public 
c asf welfare is the committee activity of the Association. 
E the} The exchange of ideas and experiences which this 
| thei makes possible has far-reaching effects, and the state- 
nmis§ ments of policy that are developed by the committees 
pub} are of inestimable value. 


In addition to those committees already discussed, 
three special committees were appointed to perform 
specific assignments during the year. One of these 
; jus} studied the regional structure of the Association and 

in made recommendations resulting in the shift of one 
Asso} state and one territory from one region to another 
ation and in a pattern for making future changes in the 
creata regions. Another made a study of the Council cri- 
ure t@ terion concerning APWA membership, which re- 
n the sulted in minor changes in the requirements. A third 
ed ta recommended to the Board the selection of the 1953 
a thy recipient of the W. S. Terry, Jr. award. This award 

was made to Arthur J. Altmeyer at the Biennial 
Secrej Round Table. 


ne 4 The National and Regional Nominating Commit- 
yeraga tees and the National Membership Committee, which 
proxijare active committees of the Association, are dis- 
» me§cussed later in this report. 


- late} Committee work is but one phase of the Asso- 
} Con} ciation’s program. Other activities also serve to main- 
>d exftain a close relationship between the organization 
emen§and its members. 
rgres 
ant if 
ic Sel There were three functioning councils within 
t HalgAPWA during the year: National Council of State 
a UnijPublic Assistance and Welfare Administrators, Na- 
. cam@tional Council of Local Public Welfare Adminis- 
nciplegtrators, and National Council of Field Representa- 
tives. Other groups have shown interest in forming 
on ha§councils, and the state and local board members in- 
ent dicated near the end of the year that they would 
‘ederajbe ready to apply to the Board of Directors for 
e wergcouncil status early in 1954. 
nissio¥ National meetings of the councils were held in 
create#connection with the Biennial Round Table Confer- 
ess. fence in December. In addition, meetings were held 
urposat each of the APWA regional conferences during 
nroug#the year, providing further opportunity for discus- 
esmaifsions of mutual interests and problems. 
‘0 kee# The National Council of State Public Assistance 
pmenand Welfare Administrators placed special emphasis 
on national developments affecting public welfare. 





Councils 
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An ad hoc committee of state administrators met 
twice with the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and members of her staff to discuss areas 
of common interest. The Assistant Secretary who 
has responsibility for federal-state relations suggested 
to the Council at its national meeting that a com- 
mittee be created to confer with representatives of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
on matters of mutual interest to the states and the 
Department. Plans were made immediately to des- 
ignate the Executive Committee of the Council to 
act in this capacity. The committee, composed of 
representatives from all regions, seeks to represent 
the various state directors and to keep them informed 
concerning meetings with Department representa- 
tives. 

The National Council of Local Administrators had 
two committees at work during the year. These 
committees reported at the national meeting of the 
Council and it was agreed that both should be con- 
tinued. The Committee on Public Relations, Inter- 
pretation, and Education made a number of recom- 
mendations for APWA activity in this field which 
will be transmitted to the Board of Directors at its 
first meeting in 1954. The Committee on Cost of 
Local Administration received a number of sugges- 
tions for future approaches. 


The National Council of Field Representatives was 
most active on the regional level. The Council has 
indicated that it feels it can be most effective if activi- 
ties are planned and carried out on the local and 
regional levels. Accordingly, the programs at the 
regional conferences were planned with local interest 
and needs in mind. The Council has taken note of 
the interest of field representatives throughout the 
country in more clearly defining what their job is 
in public welfare administration. 


Conferences 


Another important means of close communication 
among the members and, hence, service to them, is 
the regional and national conferences. Six regional 
conferences and the Biennial National Round Table 
were held in 1953. More than one-half of the mem- 
bers attended the regional conferences and over 1,000 
attended the Biennial Round Table, which met in 
Chicago in December. This was the largest attend- 
ance at any national meeting of APWA. 

Primary responsibility for the regional conference 
programs and local arrangements was carried by the 
conference Committees and the host states. This ac- 
tivity is one of the best evidences of grass-roots par- 
ticipation in APWA and the Association is indebted 
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to the Committees and hosts for their contribution 
to the success of the conferences. One of the most 
effective means of reaching the members is through 
the regional conferences, which serve as a forum 
for the exchange of ideas and experiences and for 
informal communication. 

An Advisory Committee gave valuable assistance 
in planning the program for the Round Table. The 
standing committees of the Association assumed re- 
sponsibility for a series of round table sessions in their 
particular areas and several general sessions. There 
were many indications that those in attendance felt 
this to be the most helpful and interesting national 
meeting which APWA has held. 

The Association participated in other conferences 
devoted to special fields of interest and in the National 
Conference of Social Work. At the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, APWA maintained an ex- 
hibit booth and hotel headquarters, where a series 
of consultation conferences and meetings were held. 


Publications 


Another medium of communication between 
APWA and its members is its publications. Indi- 
vidual and agency members received during 1953 
four issues of the journal Public Welfare, nine issues 
of the “Letter to Members,” six regional conference 
bulletins, and the list of all APWA committees. 
Agency members received in addition the Public Wel- 
fare Directory, the special publications issued in the 
various areas of service already mentioned, and sev- 
eral miscellaneous publications. 

The quarterly journal affords an opportunity for 
the exchange of ideas, techniques, and experiences 
through articles dealing with the various aspects of 
public welfare. The articles carried during 1953 cov- 
ered a wide variety of interests in the field. The 
“Letter to Members,” written by the Washington 
Representative, was designed to keep the membership 
informed concerning developments in Washington. 
A section prepared by the Director carried news of 
the Association and its members. 

The conference bulletins, written by conference 
reporters from the regions, gave to all members a 
report on the program and activities of the six re- 
gional conferences. The fourteenth annual edition 
of the Public Welfare Directory was issued the first 
of March and followed by change notices sent to all 
purchasers and agency members to keep them in- 
formed concerning administrative and personnel 
changes occurring after the Directory was printed. 

In addition to these regular publications, there were 
special communications to provide current informa- 


tion concerning developments of special interest tf of th 
all or to groups of members. tative 

It is gratifying that the Association has been ablf three 
to issue more publications in the last several yeanf the o 
than it had been able to do for some time previoush} due t 
The response from the membership has revealed 1952, 
need for this kind of written material. A great ded to be 
still needs to be done in this area and plans are undef the t 
way, as funds permit, for expanding the publica 7}, 


tion program. tees | 


for e 


bersh 


Another means of providing service to members if Ty, 
through the visits to member agencies on a forma jp. , 
consultation or informal basis. As the staff has i 
creased it has been possible to reach more agen 
members. Although it was not possible for the sta 
to go into every state during 1953, states and local 
ties in all regions were visited. During the year th 
staff traveled a total of almost 105,500 miles an 
spent 560 days in the field. Several workshops an 
institutes were conducted by the staff at the requ 
of state and local welfare departments. Other co: 
sultation was given during field visits and at co 
ferences. The staff made a number of speeches 
various meetings, including state conferences of soci 
work, 


Surveys, Consultation, and Field Visits 
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The Association undertook one large-scale surve 
of a local welfare department in 1953 and gave co 
sultation service in connection with studies under 
taken by other organizations. In these varied conta 
it was possible for the staff to give agencies the bene 
fit of experiences of other agencies in similar situ 
tions and at the same time to gather informatio 
about programs which might be useful to oth 
agencies. This is one of the aspects of the clearin 
house function of APWA. It is hoped that thi 
means of serving the members can be expanded i 
the next year. 


Inquiry and Loan Library 


One of the important functions of the Associatio 
is to serve as a clearing house for information co 
cerning public welfare. Effort is made to collect m 
terial throughout the country which is loaned t 
members on request. In addition, staff membe 
handle a large volume of correspondence coverin 
a wide variety of inquiries. 


Board of Directors 


The Board of Directors of the Association is # 
constituted as to afford representation for the mem 
bers throughout the country. The Board is made up 
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of the officers, four members-at-large, two represen- 
tatives from each region, and the chairmen of the 


4 three National Councils. For the first time in 1953 


the officers included three vice-presidents. This was 
due to a revision in the By-Laws effective January 1, 
1952, which provided for a change in the number 
to be elected for 1953 and 1954. At the same time 
the terms of office were set at two years each. 

The National and Regional Nominating Commit- 
tees have the responsibility for selecting candidates 
for each position to be voted on by the total mem- 
bership. 

The Board of Directors determines the policies of 
the Association and adopts the budget on which it 
operates. During 1953 the Board met on May 31 


} and December 1. 


FINANCING THE SERVICES TO THE MEMBERSHIP 


As has already been pointed out, some of the special 
services of the Association were financed during 1953 
by Foundation grants. The basic operating budget, 
however, is supported primarily by the dues paid 
by agency and individual members. The total in- 
come for general operations in 1953 was $138,939.27. 


- | Of this, $90,410.69, or 65 per cent, came from mem- 


bership. Since some of the income accounts are 
completely offset by related expenses, so that they are 


| primarily clearing items, the percentage of support 


from membership actually is larger. 

At its meeting on December 1, the Board of Di- 
rectors, after thoughtful consideration, accepted the 
recommendations of the Membership Committee 
that the fee schedule be revised. This change became 
necessary for a number of reasons which were weighed 
carefully by the Membership Committee. It was evi- 


‘dent that unless more income could be obtained, the 
‘| program and staff would have to be curtailed. Be- 


cause the Committee and the Board felt that APWA 
has a more significant responsibility now than per- 
haps at any time in its history, it was believed that 
the activities should be maintained and increased 
rather than decreased. 

The National Membership Committee is to be com- 
mended for the excellent work it did in 1953. A 
special drive for supporting and sustaining indi- 
vidual members received major emphasis. The Com- 
mittee members worked not only in their own 
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localities but also at the regional and Biennial Round 
Table Conferences to increase membership. At the 
end of 1953, the Association had more than 6,000 
members, of which 983 were agency members. Agency 
membership, because of the number of persons work- 
ing in each agency, represents wider participation 
by public welfare people in the Association than the 
actual number of members would indicate. Although 
this type of membership is the most stable source of 
income, APWA needs the support and full participa- 
tion of individual public welfare workers in order 
that it may truly represent them as their national 
spokesman. 
CoNcLUSION 


The Association is not unmindful of its current 
inability to reach effectively all of its members as well 
as its potential members. The membership, however, 
largely determines the extent to which APWA can 
and should move forward. As new interests are in- 
dicated and old interests are emphasized by its mem- 
bers, the staff seeks to meet these interests, but all 
activities must, of course, fall within the framework 
of staff and financial limitations. 


Progress, however, can best be measured by whether 
the Association is moving in the right direction. Cer- 
tainly any program which has as its primary concern 
the welfare of people must move steadfastly toward 
increased public understanding of its objectives. 
Among the more urgent next steps, the Association 
sees the need for wider and better interpretation, 
research facilities, additional consultation services, 
more citizen participation, and expansion of its pub- 
lication program. 


While the Association can take pride in the progress 
made in 1953, this report reflects the important work 
yet to be done. Public welfare today is an accepted 
and on-going part of all levels of government. The 
human lives affected and the dollars spent through 
this governmental service represent both a grave 
responsibility and a rare opportunity. Thus, the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association is keenly aware of its 
obligations to give effective leadership in this field. 
Surely public welfare deserves the best from every 
public welfare worker who believes in the inherent 
dignity and well-being of his fellow man. This, then, 
is the Association’s challenge’ as it moves toward the 
quarter of the century date of its creation. 














GENERAL OPERATIONS 


Income 


Balance Carried Forward 
Membership Dues 
Publication Sales 


I cat cisiiacinbibiitiininisssnnin 
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Surveys and Honorariums___ 
Miscellaneous — 


Total Income __.. 


Expenses 


a 
Social Security Contributions - 
Staff Retirement 
Office Expenses 
Building Service _.__ 
I a acc 
a 
aan 

Membership Maintenance _ 

Accounting Service __ 


Conferences =. 
Committee Work _.._ 


Total Expenses 


Excess of Income over Expense 
Less Transfer to Working Capital 


Balance Carried Forward. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 
Aging 


Balance Carried Forward 
Income (Doris Duke Foundation) 
Total Income — 

Expenses 


REET Tne ee ee ee ee eee 
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AMERICAN PUB 





EL 


Financial Stat@953 


$ 10,000.00 
90,410.69 
21,322.23 

921.50 
9,122.0 
7,122.85 

40.00 


$138,939.27 








$ 70,831.27 
843.93 
2,236.47 
8,167.6 
4,966.4 
4,209.91 
1,086.10 
19,228.13 
2,864.13 
895.00 
8,647.4] 
957.58 


$124,933.93 





14,005.34 
3,005.34 
$ 11,000.00 


$ 7,971.93 
10,000.00 
$ 17,971.33 
9,083.57 


8,888.36 








BIELFARE ASSOCIATION 

















tate 953 
Child Welfare 

Income (Field Foundation) 
00.04 Expenses . 
10.6 RID sitsicicneinciiscianin 
22.23 
21.50 
22.00 Civil Defense and Public Welfare 
am Balance Carried Forward (Field Foundation) __ 
40.00 E 

xpenses __ 
ac Balance _ 
Medical Care 

331.27 
43.0 Balance Carried Forward__. eee 
136 £1 Income (Rockefeller Heundaien nuh eubdean Public Health Amecaten) 
is Total Income _. 
67.60 

ae 
66.4) 
09.91 BIN iiacinicsccieesincticintiepneclaniieeniiaalioeds 
186.10 
228.13 
364.13 
395.00 
647 4! 953 
057 5} Summary of Fund Balances as of December 31, 1 
— NT LTR IEE 
933.93 NE SIIIEN <saisniisidtininsncntpiansniisicaneidaiescepiaesilipnilttadmasinagaianiicne 
005.34 a SINE sacrusriesiaisasiesciricsoe seca pias caohiaiiicinemsecsemsaianipanenil 
005.34 Child Welfare Project. seaaioaacpsiniiaeiandnenlecddaiaialeniatasitants 
nats Civil Defense and Public Win... al lati 
— | I LE a AN a RS a ROT Se TTS ONT 

PIIOIITD accessable bina ali 

Balances Represented By: ‘ 
971.93 REE thar nc veer Tae Sate oreo ne ee ee 
000.00 RR NEES STE en Lee Netcare 
971.93 , Ne ee eee Chere: ees 
083.57 
B88.5 1Grant for 1954 received in 1953. 
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$ 25,000.00 
9,683.40 


15,316.60" 


$ 1,123.58 
811.27 


$ 31231 


$ 4,591.41 
7,408.59 
$ 12,000.00 
11,359.12 


$ 640.88 


$ 11,000.00 
9,819.00 
8,888.36 
15,316.60 

312.31 
640.88 


$ 45,977.15 


$ 45,328.50 
648.65 


$45,977.15 
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*Other income includes publications, honorariums, conferences, consultation, and miscellaneous income. 





Techniques of Administration— 


Simplification 


LUCILE HOOD 


Public welfare administrators are constantly analyzing their agencies to find 
simpler ways of doing the job. Help in this task can be obtained from this 
article in which Miss Hood, former Social Service Director, St. Louis County 
Welfare Board, Duluth, Minnesota, describes the experience of that agency 
in simplifying procedures. Miss Hood is now Director of Public Assistance, 
Ramsey County Welfare Board, St. Paul, Minnesota. The paper was first de- 
livered in December, 1953 at the APW A Round Table Conference in Chicago. 


AM HAPPY TO have the opportunity of recounting 

our experience in establishing some short cuts to 

more economical and efficient welfare operations. 
The procedures which we have put into practice, and 
which have brought good results, represent the com- 
bined cooperation of the staffs of administration, 
supervision, casework, clerical and accounting depart- 
ments. Such a team operation has not always existed 
in our agency. In fact, we had a number of these 
procedures on paper, but it was hard to make them 
work, for we had all varieties of cold and hot wars 
transpiring under our roof. There was bad feeling 
between social work staff and clerical staff, between 
public assistance and child welfare, with social work- 
ers and supervisors. Inevitably there will be some 
personality clashes when people work closely together, 
but this over-all situation was rather too extreme, 
and was impeding the prescribed work of the agency. 
The elimination of this chaotic, rather hectic atmos- 
phere, has taken years to accomplish. However, it 
has been done, and in changing the emotional tone 
of the agency, the work has improved in both quantity 
and quality. There are three fundamentals which I 
think are necessary before any agency will achieve 
eficient operation. They are: 

1. Conviction regarding the place of welfare in 
the community, and the necessity of giving a 
full dollar in service for each dollar invested. 

2. Recognition that staff members are human 
beings. 

3. Administration has a primary responsibility for 
developing simple, effective procedures for ac- 
complishing the agency’s work. 


Therefore, achieving simplification in a county agency 
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requires at least two things; one is the plan of how 
to simplify, and the other is how the plan can be 
accomplished. We can set many careful, thorough 
systems on paper and watch with a tearful eye how 
they wither and die because we have not provided 
a favorable climate for their growth. Therefore, if 
I may, I should like to discuss a little further some 
of the points which are fundamental to successful 
streamlining of procedures. 


Work WITH STAFF 


If you have a conviction about welfare work, then 
you will feel an urgency to use the methods of great- 
est efficiency. Because you will be concerned about 
the service to the client and to the community, you 
will regard as secondary your personal comfort or 
popularity with the staff. If we know that a new 
procedure has been carefully considered and proven 
to be of value to the agency, then we must stay with 
the proposal regardless of staff resistance. Ultimately, 
this resistance will change, for staff members take 
pride in being a part of a good agency. In working 
with people in our agency in personnel relations, we 
must understand how the human mind works, how 
it resists change, yet gets bored with sameness. We 
must understand that as we develop empathy with 
staff's point of view we gain their cooperation, in- 
crease their morale and, as a result, win strong 
loyalty. 

Too often we have felt that understanding human 
behavior is the exclusive purview of casework and, 
because of this, we have overlooked one of the most 
important keys to successful administration. It is 
curious, is it not, that business and industry have been 
far ahead of us in recognizing the large part employee 
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relations play in achieving increased production. Per- 
haps business calls it applied psychology, personnel 
relations, or some other name, but it amounts to 
understanding the people that work for them. We 
must begin to understand the people who work for 
us. There are many different roads to follow in try- 
ing to improve methods, but let us, in social agencies, 
utilize our skill in human relations as an indivisible 
part of agency change and progress. With all our 
knowledge of casework, and yet with our failure to 
use it with our own people, I can’t help but think 
of an electric power company that resorts to kero- 
sene lamps in its showroom. 


In administration we have committed the error 
which social workers bemoan in clients. We have 
lost our focus. To administer we should direct, man- 
age and regulate. I wonder if our delay in establishing 
stream-lined methods of management might not be 
because we have been somewhat over-awed by that 
very potent, mysterious word “casework.” It has been 
my experience, and perhaps yours, that whenever a 
worker or supervisor wishes to defend some error in 
practice the hallowed word “casework” is used, and 
automatically all questions should be hushed. As 
managers, we must throw off our apologetic attitude 
and undue deference to casework, and learn to apply 
the rules of good common sense to agency procedures. 
In my opinion, time is wasting, and it is “later than 
we think.” In fact, developing stream-lined methods 
is a moral obligation for, to protect the good name 
and future of casework we must take it out of this 
morass of carelessness and undisciplined good inten- 
tion. Many people will say you cannot turn out case- 
work on an assembly-line basis. There might be 
some room for argument, but I do not advocate mass 
production at the expense of casework. In fact, it is 
my contention that as we improve operations in an 
agency, our casework will show a concomitant im- 
provement. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PLAN St. Louis County 


Before I tell you in detail of our procedures, I 
should like to explain to you a little bit about our 
county where these steps have been instituted and 
found effective. St. Louis County is the 35th largest 
county in the United States, which means a large 
geographical area to cover, and it has a population of 
206,917 persons. Duluth is the largest city in the 
county with a population of about 100,000. The chief 
wealth of the county comes from the iron ore mines, 
and it is fortunate that we have these ore deposits, 
for the rest of the county is largely cut-over land not 
productive for farming purposes. Employment is 





seasonal in the county, particularly in Duluth, with 
an inverse relationship between employment and 
temperature. As the thermometer goes down, ow 
case load goes up. On the whole, St. Louis County 
is rather average—combining elements of being both 
urban and rural. We carry all of the public welfar 
responsibility vested in the county for both publi 
assistance and child welfare. In Old Age Assistance 
the case load is 4,226, Aid to Dependent Children 653 
cases, Aid to the Blind 128 cases, and Direct Relic! 
542 cases. Child Welfare active case load is 1,289. The 
total case load is 6,840. The social work and super. 
visory staff of the three district offices amounts to 6) 
persons. We have four out of that number with grad. 
uate training. The budget for the ensuing year is over 
$6,000,000. Now that I have given you some descrip} 
tion of our county, you can decide if there are enougt 
similarities between your agency and ours to adop 
any of these procedures in whole or in part. 

Our agency is divided into two functions. One i 
public assistance, and the other is child welfare 
Within these functions the three district offices at 
Duluth, Hibbing and Virginia operate. For example 
in our Duluth office we have a division of publi 
assistance and a division of child welfare—each with 
separate staff. Each worker in public assistance an¢ 
each in child welfare carries a caseload according t 
geographical distribution. For example, the publi 
assistance worker has all of the cases between Lake 
Avenue and 10th Avenue East, and the Water Fron! 
to the Boulevard. In child welfare, the worker is 
similar territories carries all of the boarding homes 
adoptive homes, unmarried mother cases, mentally 
deficient, neglect, and all other child welfare case: 
within her district. We have had the district system 
in public assistance for a number of years, but only 
converted, amid howls of protest, to the districts in 
child welfare about 1950. It was necessary to make 
the change in the latter, for we had such a con! 
glomerate arrangement of specialized caseloads tha 
we found departments within departments, and th 
child welfare workers assuming the authority of sv’ 
pervisors, and all 20 people traveling from one ené 
of the county to the other. With the district system 
the worker saves time, has clarity regarding his 
responsibility, knows that he is not carrying a heavie! 
load than another worker, and no longer takes ot 
authority and supervision without the title. Th 
undifferentiated case load requires more alertness of 
the part of the staff worker, and very careful super 
vision, but the advantages, to our minds, far outweig? 
the disadvantages. The staff members unanimousl 
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report that now they much prefer the districts. If we 
had all trained child welfare workers, I might sub- 
sribe to the function plan, but in a public agency 
where case loads invariably are large, I think that the 
district system is the most advantageous. Therefore, 
in the interest of efficiency, I should like to recommend 
district operations for both child welfare and public 
assistance. 


AcEency ConTRoL on Catts DuE 


Next, I should like to present for your consideration 
an agency control for calls due, and as a check as to 
whether or not they have been made. This control is 
basic to organization, and services to clients. Some 
years ago a survey of delinquent calls was made in 
the Duluth public assistance department, as there 
was more than an uneasy feeling that all was not as 
the workers described it. On the monthly reports 
the workers had reported that all calls were current, 
but in the agency survey it was found there were 970 
public assistance cases that hadn’t had a call for at 
least one year, and many of them.up to two years. 
It would seem that asking a worker to report his de- 
linquent calls month after month is idealistic and 
rather foolish. I wonder who doesn’t want to have a 
good record, and when the agency does nothing to 
help solve the problem of too much work and too 
little time, it is small wonder they say “all calls made.” 
Isn’t it natural to think “my report is not true, but if 
nobody else cares, why should I?” Since we felt that 
working with the clients was the primary responsi- 
bility of the caseworkers, we wished to give them a 
tool that would keep them up-to-date, and yet not re- 
quire that they spend a large percentage of their time 
in keeping books. The large number of delinquent 
calls has been substantially reduced. In a report of Octo- 
ber, 1953, we had 335 delinquent calls, of which 268 
were due in the month of September. By compari- 
son, in October, 1947, we had 19.4°%% that were 12 to 
24 months delinquent. In October, 1953, we had 5% 
that were delinquent 1 month. 1% were delinquent 
2 months, and 1/10 of 1% were delinquent up to 
5 months. This is the amount of delinquency for the 
total public assistance case load of 5,000. 

Since the system of district visiting and periodic 
reviews was established in child welfare we have 
closed or suspended over 500 cases. This means that 
now a child welfare worker has an actual hard core 
case load, not an unrealistic number of cases seldom 
or never seen, and yet a heavy psychological burden 
to the worker. 

I should like to tell you how these results were 
accomplished. In public assistance a card index on 


each case is maintained by a clerk. This drawer, with 
3x5 cards is divided according to months, with the 
card filed behind the month the next call is due. I 
am sure many of you have this same system in your 
office, but it is probably handled by the workers. In 
my opinion, that is not an efficient or productive 
way of handling it. This is a part of the paper work 
which the case worker can be relieved of, and at the 
same time you can guarantee that your cases are being 
serviced. Revisitation on cases is not simply the con- 
sideration of the worker, but is a matter of concern 
for the entire agency, and we must take the proper 
safeguards for seeing that these calls are made. The 
calls due for December are listed by the revisit clerk 
on a sheet for each visitor, with a carbon for the su- 
pervisor. Thus, the basic activity for the worker for 
that month is outlined on this sheet. This, however, 
is the minimum requirement, and each worker recog- 
nizes that he will have many additional cases that 
must be seen during the month. Calls made, not on 
the list for that month, are the part of the caseload 
which the worker manages himself under the guid- 
ance of his supervisor. As the worker makes the 
call during December, dictates, and the material, 
when transcribed, is routed to the clerk he notes 
not the content of the dictation, but simply the 
marginal heading of “Home Visit,” “Eligibility Re- 
view,” and the date the call was made. Thus, that 
client’s card will be moved up three months, six 
months, or in some instances in Old Age Assistance, 
to twelve months, according to the requirements of 
the agency for the particular program. Delinquent 
calls for previous months are carried over on recapitu- 
lation sheets which list all workers and the months, 
with the number of delinquent calls for each. This 
report is submitted to the Social Services Director. 
Periodically, at Supervisor’s Meetings, these monthly 
reports are reviewed, and there is discussion as to 
why some of the members of a unit are not keeping 
up to date with their calls. Frequently, the delinquent 
calls are found to be out-of-state cases where there 
has not been reply to correspondence, but there are 
instances where there has been an oversight in our 
system, or an occasional procrastinating worker, but 
whereas in the past the latter was the rule, it is now 
the exception. ‘ 


Case Loap WEIGHTING 
Case loads for both public assistance and child wel- 
fare are equalized by a weighting system. In public 
assistance the weights are as follows: 
GA Single Cases 175 equivalent to 100 unit case load 
GA Family Cases 125 equivalent to 100 unit case load 
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ADC Cases 100 equivalent to 100 unit case load’ 
AB Cases 100 equivalent to 100 unit case load 
OAA Cases 300 equivalent to 100 unit case load 
Each worker carries 100 units 


If a worker’s load goes over 100, there is re-districting 
until the case loads are made fairly equal again. Dur- 
ing the past several years the public assistance loads 
have been sufficiently reduced to allow staff cuts of 
three workers. 

Perhaps you will say that some workers are slack, 
and they will work very hard one month to get all 
their calls made so that they can relax other months. 
If this were permitted to happen it would, of course, 
result in uneven work performance which would be 
disruptive to the operations of the entire agency. 
Because of this, work standards have been established 
whereby the workers are expected to maintain a 3.5 
call average for each of the five work days a week, 
and they are expected to accomplish 48 cylinders of 
dictation per month. It is interesting to note how 
production conscious the staff becomes when such 
norms of performance are established. Each month 
they are given their individual report of the call aver- 
age and the number of cylinders they have completed 
for that month. These averages are recorded in the 
Administrative Office, and are reviewed by the super- 
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visors for completing the annual Employee Guidance 
report. That is the rating scale used in our county 
civil service department, and has some influence re- 
garding salaries, promotions, and demotions. 

In order to implement the system I have outlined, 
it is necessary to establish a daily schedule for each 
social worker. This is necessary for practical reasons, 
because the limited number of dictaphones and county 
cars must be alternated between the staff members, 
These practical factors help the staff understand the 
necessity of certain days in the field and in the office. 
It was not too long ago, however, that the worker 
felt he should and could use his own judgment as to 
which particular days he would choose to spend in 
the field, and also when his field day would start. 
Some of our supervisors, and practically all the work- 
ers, resented this curtailment of individual liberty. 
After constant emphasis on the need for systematizing 
the work, we find practically 100°% endorsement of the 
plan. As workers find a strength in following sched- 
ules, emergencies are reduced, and now are real rather 
than imaginary. 


DicrTaTION PLANNING 


Part of the office time is used for planning work 
and organizing dictation, and part for the actual dic- 
tation itself. During the dictation period, the machine 
is the exclusive possession of that case worker, but 
because we know that sometimes the words are slow 
coming we provide motivation for him through the 
medium of a requirement. According to information 
from the dictaphone people, it takes seven and a half 
minutes to fill a cylinder if a person talks steadily. 
At that rate, eight cylinders could be completed in an 
hour, but because we recognize the worker must 
think and organize as he is dictating, we would feel 
a reasonable expectation would be two cylinders per 
hour. He has three hours for dictation each period, 
and two periods a week, therefore, twelve cylinders 
would be expected each week, or 48 cylinders a month. 
It is interesting to note how this requirement has in- 
creased cylinder production of even the most inartic- 
ulate workers. Conversely, it provides something 
of a problem with those employees who are very 
verbal, and evidently operate on the premise that you 
can never overdo a good thing. It is the supervisor’s 
job to help the worker who has trouble dictating, as 
well as it is the supervisor’s duty to limit that in- 
dividual who unduly burdens the stenographer and 
gluts the case record with page after page of trivia. 
All of us have experienced the bottleneck when so 
many cylinders are filled that there are no more avail- 
able for the dictator’s use. It seemed so often it was a 
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feast or a famine with extreme cylinder congestion, 
or the opposite situation when the stenographic pool 
sit around as no cylinders are dictated. For the past 
several years we have used a combined pool so that 
the same stenographers transcribe both public assist- 
ance and child welfare. There have been no bottle- 
necks nor slack periods since the pool was consoli- 
dated. The regular adherence to the schedule system 
has had a big part in the healthy situation of the calls 
made, interviews dictated, and dictation transcribed. 
You might be interested to know that our workers 
for the Duluth office produce about 80 cylinders a 
day, with a high of 110 to a low of 60. Except for our 
board work time in public assistance, there is daily 
service on all dictation. During those three days of 
the month there is 24 hour service. In reviewing the 
dictation record for October, the Public Assistance 
Department with 22 workers, completed 921 cylin- 
ders, or an average of 41 plus per worker. In Child 
Welfare, the fourteen staff members in the Duluth 
Office completed 718 cylinders, with an average of 51 
cylinders per worker. The workers from month to 
month may go a little over or a little under the stand- 
ard of 48, but we are primarily concerned with their 
annual output, because there can be factors which 
would throw the production out of line for a single 
month. We have not yet achieved the happy state of 
all workers being currently up to date, but the ma- 
jority are. 


Fretp Work PLANNING 


In respect to field days, the call average require- 
ment per worker is 3.5, so with two field days a week 
they would be expected to complete about 18 calls 
per week, or 9 per field day, with approximately 4 
in the morning and 5 in the afternoon. We encourage 
our workers to make appointments before calls are 
made, and if several attempts do not find the client 
at home, a card is left notifying him to contact the 
worker so that eligibility can be determined, other- 
wise his check will be held. Thus, the client is asked 
to assume some responsibility for receiving assistance, 
rather than placing it all with the worker. 

Have you ever had the problem of the worker who 
hits his stride about 11:00 in the morning and finishes 
his work day about 7:00 in the evening? To dis- 
courage these slow starts, workers are expected to 
go into the field about 9:00 in the morning. They 
are available for office contacts with clients from 
8:00 to 9:00 each morning, and two office days per 
month. 

In Child Welfare, the periodic reviews are required 
according to the type of case. In adoptions, neglect, and 


unmarried mother situations, one month visits are 
established. For boarding homes, dependency, delin- 
quency, wards of the Department of Public Welfare, 
and older U.M. cases, three month visits are established. 
Mentally deficient, epileptic, deaf and crippled are 
visited at least once in six months. This is the mini- 
mum for calls, but each supervisor has the responsi- 
bility for consulting with the worker about the prob- 
lems in the case, and if necessary, more frequent visits 
are made. In many cases, critical situations require 
a call once a week. In a report of child welfare in 
October, 1947, there were 2,596 active and suspended 
cases in child welfare. In October, 1953, there were 
2,096 active and suspended cases. This meant a re- 
duction of exactly 500 cases from the workers’ load. 
We are now carrying an average of 62 cases, which 
might be even further reduced if this agency did not 
have to carry the case work for our private institutions. 
In October, 1947, the total cost of child welfare services 
for the St. Louis County Welfare Board was $21,453.00. 
In October, 1953, the total cost for that month was 
$16,729.00. Statistics from the State Agency indicate 
that there is monthly activity of 67°% on the total 
case load. Therefore, the periodic review file is bring- 
ing results in terms of the total child welfare case load 
receiving service. Some of the other procedures we 
have found effective, are a billing system for court 
orders, and a control file for re-licensing boarding 
homes. Both of these are controlled by a clerk, and 
the worker is released from bill collecting and keeping 
abreast of when licenses are due. Two months before 
a license expires the worker is given a list of the 
boarding homes to be re-licensed. Through this sys- 
tem, the worker completes the necessary reports with- 
in the alloted time so that no boarding home is operat- 
ing without a license. By allowing two months, there 
is time for the case to be reviewed by the Field 
Representative, forms processed through the State 
Agency, and issuance of a new license. In a recent 
report by the State Agency, out of 240 boarding homes 
less than 5°4 were one month overdue. 


CoLLECTION OF CourT ORDERS 


We used to be very troubled about the lack of our 
workers’ attention to collection of court orders, so it 
seemed wise to set up an automatic collection system. 
Fundamentally, it is very simple, but it has resulted 
in an orderly follow-up on court orders. Each month 
bills are sent to each adjudicated father, unless he is 
paying regularly and in a satisfactory amount. Those 
in arrears receive a bill the first month, the next month 
the statement indicates that this is the second notice, 
the third informs the person that his account is in 
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arrears and if payment is not received the matter will 
be referred to the County Attorney. The Clerk then 
makes a list of all those who have not responded to 
these three reminders, and unless the worker removes 
the name, a report is submitted to the County At- 
torney for further action. In January, 1947, before 
the billing procedure, we collected $2,845, and in Janu- 
ary, 1953, we collected $6,639. 


How New Procepures Are EsTABLISHED 


I hope I have made it clear that all of the pro- 
cedures used are thought through very carefully before 
they are ever proposed. After this is definitely settled, 
the first step is to introduce the plan at supervisor’s 
meeting. Count on plenty of questions and some re- 
sistance at this gathering, for that is the inevitable 
reaction to every new idea. However, after the ques- 
tions are satisfactorily answered, and thereby the fears 
allayed, the supervisors will move from objections to 
acceptance. Individual discussions are held with the 
supervisors, and their changes are incorporated into 
the proposal. It is outlined at district meetings, and 
we take soundings by staff members expressing their 
opinions. If it does seem that the system would be 
practical, and no one has brought up an unanticipated 
gimmick in the procedure, it is then submitted to the 
Welfare Board. Ordinarily they delegate such pro- 
cedure to the staff, but it is important to keep them 
informed, and obtain their advice and suggestions. 
The next step is incorporation into policy through 
issuance of a bulletin. This is distributed to each staff 
member, and gives the procedure step-by-step so that 
each one can understand it. Bulletins are then dis- 
cussed at district meetings, unit meetings, and at in- 
dividual conferences until each person thoroughly un- 
derstands the new policy. After all this, I am sure 
the workers are tired of it and glad to simply put 
it into operation. By the time the discussions have 
wound up, staff members usually come back with 
testimonials as to the good results they are receiving 
from this change. Therefore, you can hear in one 
cycle the resistance at the beginning, and the satis- 
faction at the end. If you know the procedure will be 
advantageous, and if you follow good learning tech- 
niques step-by-step, you are as certain of the last as 
you were of the first. 

In accordance with the John Dewey precept, we 
have helped our workers learn by experience. Assist- 
ing untrained workers in obtaining greater mastery 
of helping people, convincing them through deed, 
as well as word, that the agency has their interests at 
heart, and when they know clearly the boundaries 
of their job, the whole emotional level of the staff 


is changed. Whereas, before there were stormy pro. 
tests of regimentation, references to Lincoln freeing 
the slaves, etc., now there are no conflicts between the 
staff services, few problems of discipline, and there 
is little difficulty in getting the work done. All of the 
staff understands the work that is theirs to do, and for 
the most part they do it with a minimum of pro- 
crastination. 





FOUR NEW A.P.W.A. PUBLICATIONS 


At its meeting on June 4, 1954, the Board of Di- 
rectors approved three new policy statements. Among 
these was the much anticipated statement, “The 
Child Welfare Worker Job in the Public Welfare 
Agency.” This companion piece to the “Public As 
sistance Worker” (Published in 1952) was prepared 
by the Committee on Social Work Education and 
Personnel in collaboration with the Committee on 
Services to Children. It deals with the content of 
the child welfare worker’s job, the knowledge and 
skills required, and necessary preparation for this 
kind of work. Price: 20c. 

“The Place and Use of Citizen Boards and Ad- 
visory Committees in Public Welfare” is the title 
of another policy statement prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Welfare Policy. Like “Public Welfare in 
Community Organization and Social Planning” (Pub- 
lished in December, 1953), this statement is one of a 
series of detailed analyses of basic principles stated 
in “Essentials of Public Welfare—A Statement of 
Principles” (Published in January, 1953). It was de- 
veloped for the purpose of stimulating the use of 
boards and committees and of suggesting how public 
welfare staff may work more effectively with them. 
Price: 15c. 

The third policy statement, “Public Welfare Re- 
sponsibility in the Prevention and Treatment of 
Juvenile Delinquency,” is made available to the mem- 
bership elsewhere in this issue. This statement was 
prepared to highlight the interest of public welfare 
people in this period of national concern about juve- 
nile delinquency. 

“Advisory Committees in Medical Assistance Pro- 
grams” is the title of the fourth publication in the 
medical care series. It contains general principles 
governing the establishment of functions and opera- 
tions of health advisory committees. Price: 20c. 

These publications are being sent to all agency 
members and may be purchased from the Publica- 
tions Secretary at the usual discounts: 10°4 on 10 to 
24 copies; 20° on 25 or more copies. 
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Public Welfare Responsibility in the 
Prevention and Treatment of 


Juvenile Delinquency 


A Statement of Policy 


The widespread public concern with juvenile delinquency emphasizes the 
acute need for more effective measures for prevention and treatment. At 
its spring meeting this year the APWA Committee on Services to Chil- 
dren developed the statement appearing below for the purpose of affirming 
and calling attention to the responsibility which public welfare agencies 
have for maintaining and improving these services. The statement was ap- 


proved by the Board of Directors on June 4, 1954. 


HE American Public Welfare Association shares 

concern with the courts and other responsible or- 

ganizations over the prevalence and severity of 
juvenile delinquency. While only a small portion of 
the total juvenile population may properly be classi- 
fied as delinquent, the delinquency of even one child 
results in human loss. The complex causes of delin- 
quency admit no easy solution, but there is growing 
recognition that delinquency is symptomatic of fam- 
ily and community failure. 

The preservation of normal family living is fun- 
damental to the development of healthy personalities 
in children and is, therefore, basic to the prevention 
and treatment of delinquency. In this sense much 
of the public welfare program in each community is 
concerned with the prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. In order that children may be 
cared for in their own homes, public welfare agencies 
provide economic support with attendant services 
through Aid to Dependent Children and other public 
programs. Similarly most states charge their public 
welfare agencies with responsibility to provide social 
services for children. These include protective, re- 
medial, and counseling services to children and their 
parents, whether the children may be in their own 
homes or in foster care. When these tax-supported 
public programs are wisely conceived, adequately 
financed and properly staffed, they constitute im- 
portant measures in the prevention of delinquency. 

Even when these basic services are adequately pro- 
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vided, there is still a need for professional services 
specifically directed to the treatment of delinquent 
children. Many different agencies, both public and 
voluntary, have been established to provide these 
services. Because of the various auspices and dif- 
ferent levels of government under which these 
services are maintained, there is need for coordination 
and understanding among all parts of the community 
concerned with any phase of this problem. Public 
welfare has a responsibility for participating actively 
in such a coordinated effort whether or not direct 
treatment services for delinquents are included in 
a particular public welfare agency’s program. 

While courts and law enforcement agencies carry 
a primary responsibility for dealing with delinquents 
in conflict with the law, the broader duty of pre- 
vention and treatment rests with the total community 
and is shared by public and voluntary welfare agen- 
cies, schools, churches, courts, law enforcement au- 
thorities, recreational agencies, and individual citizens. 
The American Public Welfare Association acknowl- 
edges and reaffirms the obligation of public welfare 
agencies to discharge their part of this task compe- 
tently and effectively, and to exercise constructive 
leadership toward the further improvement of public 
welfare services in the prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. 

Approved: 
Committee on Services to Children, March 26, 1954 
Board of Directors, June 4, 1954 








State Associations of Local Administrators 


RALPH D. L. PRICE 


Local public welfare administrators in many states have found it use. 
ful to form state associations. From time to time APWA has gathered 
information about this interesting development and the part it plays in 
public welfare administration. The latest of these studies is reported here 
by Ralph Price, APWA Field Secretary on Conferences and Local Ad. 
ministration. Information contained in this article is based on inquiries 
made throughout the country on the current status of these associations. 


HE position of the local public welfare admin- 

istrator is an important one. In the Federal-State- 

Local partnership which administers public wel- 
fare today, it is the local administrator’s task to apply 
the program to the needs of people. When it needs 
improving, it is his function to make improvements or 
call the need for them to the appropriate authorities. 
In recent years local welfare administrators in many 
states have found it helpful in carrying out this task 
to organize for mutual exchange of ideas and coopera- 
tion in common endeavors. 

In 1950 there were 23 such state-wide organizations 
of local welfare directors. Today there are 26 associa- 
tions located in all parts of the country with some 
tendency to concentrate in the states along the East 
and around the Great Lakes region. They appear 
more frequently in states which have state supervised, 
locally administered public welfare programs. Eight 
of the 26 associations, however, are in states which 
have state administered programs. 

The defined purposes of these organizations vary 
somewhat from state to state, but typical of them is 
the purpose of the Virginia League of Local Welfare 
Executives which is carried upon its letterhead: “Or- 
ganized to create mutual understanding, to promote 
cooperation, to stimulate interpretation, to improve 
standards of administration, to develop improved serv- 
ice and to provide sounder governmental practice in 
cooperation with other officials.” 


Lialson BETWEEN STATE AND CouNTY 


The establishment of a liaison between the State 
Department of Public Welfare and local public wel- 
fare administrators through committee activity was 
claimed by most of the state organizations as their 
outstanding achievement. Working with the state 
administrator and state staff instead of working as a 
pressure group is the trend. In several states, the com- 
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mittee assigned to work with state staff actively par- 
ticipates in the establishment of state policy and rules 
and regulations, and the members, in turn, help to 
interpret those policies to their fellow administrators. 
Either the Executive Committee or a State-County 
Relations Committee is usually assigned to this activity. 

The County Welfare Directors Association of Cali- 
fornia, according to its president, is recognized by the 
State Department of Social Welfare, and actively par- 
ticipates on a consultative basis regarding all State 
Department rules and regulations prior to their estab- 
lishment. Georgia’s newly organized Association of 
Local Welfare Administrators has developed a friendly 
interest on the part of the staff of the State Depart- 
ment. “Arrangements for hospital insurance for pub- 
lic welfare personnel and some recent manual re- 
visions are evidence of this working together,” reports 
the president. 

In the oldest organization, the New York Public 
Welfare Association, the committees not only consult 
with the State Department on policy, but, at times, 
they also enlist local techicians to work with state 
technicians on problems of mutual concern. The 
New York committees are instrumental in_pro- 
moting good understanding of state procedures. 

The Association of County Welfare Administrators 
of the State of Washington has a unique way of 
naming members to its various committees. The 
President of the Association meets with the State 
Director of Public Assistance, and together they se- 
lect committee members. The State Director appoints 
state staff personnel and the President appoints a 
similar number of local administrators to each com- 
mittee. The President remarks that, “Through its 
membership on the various committees, the Associa- 
tion has been strongly influential in the course of 
events, the formulation of policies, and the setting-up 
of all procedures.” 
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LEcIsLATive AcTIVITIES 


Many of the state associations actively participate 
in legislative matters relating to their state public 
welfare programs. Twenty associations have legisla- 
tive committees and in two others the Executive 
Committee consults with legislators or legislative 
committees. Patterns of organization and methods 
of working together for this purpose differ widely. 
In Wisconsin the legislature has an open hearing 
on every bill and the Legislative Committee of the 
Wisconsin Public Welfare Association is represented 
at hearings on welfare bills. The Connecticut Asso- 
ciation of Local Public Welfare Administrators has 
considerable interest in legislative matters, particularly 
those relating to town-state relationships and town 
responsibilities. Their president reports that one of 
their activities is distribution and interpretation of 
information relative to legislation. 

In Massachusetts the organization of local admin- 
istrators joins with other organizations to sponsor 
a legislative agent who represents them and presents 
their views on pertinent legislation. 

The Joint Planning and Legislative Committee of 
the Colorado County Welfare Directors’ Association 
includes county directors, county commissioners, leg- 
islators, and representatives of the State Conference 
of Social Work. Two state associations report suc- 
cess in obtaining salary adjustments for country wel- 
fare department personnel. 


Oruer ActTIVvITIES 


Many other kinds of activities are engaged in by 
state associations. The Iowa Association includes the 
9 County Directors and 35 Overseers of Poor. In 
a recent questionnaire involving eight pages with 31 
questions, 130 of the 134 members participated. The 
questionnaire included questions on administrative 
problems, legislation, and policy. The Association’s 
program for the year will be based upon the findings 
of this study. 

A few years ago, the Kansas County Welfare 
Directors Association was instrumental in adding in- 
terpretive material on social welfare to the cur- 
ticulum of the public schools. Their most recent 
achievement has been to assist in bringing about a 
staff development program in the State Department 
of Social Welfare. 

Eight associations indicate they have active public 
telations committees, Some of the committees assist 
in planning public relations programs for various 
state meetings, such as County Boards Associations 
and State Conferences of Social Work. Others have 
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it as their goal to encourage better public relations 
programs in local agencies. 

Feeling that APWA is the one national spokesman 
for public welfare, two associations have set up 
APWA Membership Committees. They urge par- 
ticipation in the National Council of Local Public 
Welfare Administrators and other APWA activities. 
Three associations send their presidents to the 
APWA National Biennial Round Table Conferences 
at their organizations’ expense. 

Publications are edited and published by 12 asso- 
ciations. The publications vary from short quarterly 
news letters by the president to 20-page monthly 
bulletins including articles on many subjects of in- 
terest to public welfare personnel. In some states, 
district editors are responsible for gathering news 
and material from the directors in their districts. 
In others, editorial committees select material. The 
editor is usually a county welfare administrator. One 
state association does not have a publication of its 
own, but it helps sponsor the State Department's 
publication and assists in determining policy and 
content of the publication. 


MEETINGS AND COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION 


Meetings of the 26 associations vary from bi- 
monthly to a single annual meeting. A few Execu- 
tive Committees meet monthly and some meet 
bi-monthly, but most of them meet quarterly and 
on call by the president. 

Although committee structure varies considerably, 
some of the same committees appear in most state 
associations. In all, there were some 42 unduplicated 
committees reported. The six most frequent com- 
mittees were: Executive; Legislative; Personnel 
Standards; State-County Relations (in some in- 
stances referred to as Policy and Procedure); Con- 
stitution and Bylaws; and Public Relations. Some 
of the other committees are: Editorial; Nominating; 
Auditing and Budget; Resolutions; Staff Develop- 
ment; Health and Hospital; Medical; Program; 
Manual Revision; Membership; Civil Defense and 
Disaster; Research; Merit System; and Recruitment. 

States with Local Administrators’ or Public Wel- 
fare Associations include: California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin. The states where associations 
have been most recently organized are Georgia, 

(Continued on page 102) 








Some Necessary Skills in the Child Welfare 


Consultant Relationship 


ALAN KEITH-LUCAS 


It is generally agreed that the consultant relationship is one requiring grea 
skill and ability. In this article Mr. Keith-Lucas helps us see more clearl; 
the nature of these skills. The author, who is currently Associate Professor 
School of Social Work, University of North Carolina, was formerly Super: 
visor of Children’s Services, Louisiana State Department of Public Welfare 


NE OF THE MORE DELICATE RELATIONSHIPS IN THE 
public welfare field, and one of the least well 
provided with source material, is that of the 

state child welfare consultant to the local welfare 

office or to private or sectarian agencies licensed by 
the State. Yet, although there has been some move 
toward a clear-cut single “line” organization in many 
public agencies, I believe that consultants have their 
value, both in relation to their specific knowledge of 

a specialized field and because they are not identified 

with the administrative line and are free to spend 

their time both on the problems of individuals and 
in a reviewing, teaching and less immediate function. 

One of the difficulties has been, undoubtedly, the 
reluctance of agencies, faced with a shortage of staff 
or skill or both, to use consultants as consultants. In 
many states today “consultants” are little more than 
district child welfare supervisors. In others they 
have been pressed into case carrying when the quan- 
tity or quality of the local staff was lower than we 
would like. Russell Drake analyzes the administra- 
tive difficulties of the position, distinguishes between 
the ‘consultant’ and the ‘expert’ and points out the 
importance of the consultant “advising the right 


person.” 


Another difficulty has been the paucity of profes- 
sional writing on the specifics of the consultant rela- 
tionship. Outside Mr. Drake’s administrative analysis, 
only two articles of note treat directly with this sub- 
ject.2 Mildred Arnold, at the 1941 National Confer- 
ence,®> gave us valuable leads which have not been 
followed up; Ruth Beck, in 1945, reminded us perti- 
nently to “supervise the worker rather than the 
case,"* but did little to distinguish consultation from 
supervision. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CONSULTANT RELATIONSHIP 


In trying to establish standards of performance for 
child welfare consultants and in selecting and orient 
ing new consultants, every State welfare department 
is faced with the problem of defining the skills in 
volved in the job. In order to get an idea of these, 
we might start by setting down some of the special 
characteristics of the consultative relationship. 


1. The consultant relationship is frequently on 


between persons nurtured in different traditions 


whether this be the difference between the traditions 
of Church and State, between “private” and “public’ 
social work, between the “orphanage” and “foster 
care” or between “public assistance” and “child wel 
fare.” 


2. The consultant is often tagged with the label 
of “expert,” with all that that implies, both positivel 
and negatively. 

3. The very detachment of the consultant from the 
administrative line both incites at times to freer dis 
cussion and makes the consultant personally vulner- 


1. “The Use of Consultation in a State Agency,” Public Welfare 
April 1946. 


2. There are a number of articles on consultation in other fields 
notably the psychiatric and the nursing field, which have some 
pertinent lessons to teach but which are somewhat difficult to apply 
to the public welfare agency. Notable are Frederika Newman’ 
“The Use of Psychiatric Consultation by a Casework Agency 
(Journal of Social Case Work, October 1945, also Proceedingi 
N.C.S.W., 1945), Charlotte Babcock’s “Some Observations on Cor 
sultant Experience,” (Soctal Service Review, Sept. 1949) ant 
Katharine Oettinger, “Why a Nurse Mental Health Consultant it 
Public Health,” with discussion by Charlotte Towle, (Journal @ 
Psychiatric Social Work, Spring 1950). 


3. “The Specialized Child Welfare Consultant,” Proceedings 6 
National Conference of Social Work, 1941. 


4. “The Child Welfare Consultant in a State Department @ 
Public Welfare,” The Family, February 1945. 
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NECESSARY SKILLS 


able—that is, resistance to his teaching cannot be 
carried a step higher and expressed in terms of re- 
sistance to policy or to the administration and is 
therefore usually expressed in terms of the consult- 
ant’s own knowledge, qualifications or personality. 
Closely allied is the fact that, although the consultant’s 
advice does not need to be followed, his “expert” 
satus and his rank in the organization make it diff- 
cult for a worker to reject him except by belittling 
him personally. 

4, The consultant normally brings with him new 
ideas to be assimilated and implicit requests for serv- 
ice outside the normal routine of the office. His very 
insistence on the needs of an individual child pro- 
duces strain on what is so often either necessarily, 
or through lack of imagination, something of a mass 
program. 

5. The consultant is rarely present to follow up, 
as a supervisor can, in detail on the case plan. 

This may look like a formidable list of obstacles 
to be overcome, and I think that it must be admitted 
as such. A consultant, however, must be aware of 
and overcome these difficult factors in his relationship 
or his consultation will fall on deaf or resistant ears. 


NEEDED SKILLs 


What then are the skills and qualities a child wel- 
fare consultant needs to reach the point when it is 
no longer necessary “to stand back and see rather 
terrible things happen to certain children while there 
is developing the kind of relationship with the local 
units that enables them eventually to be of help to 
all chidren.”” 

Some of the skills and qualities involved are so 
obvious that they seem trite. Obviously, the con- 
sultant must be tolerant of the limitations of less 
skilled workers. Obviously he must not identify him- 
self with the child-client to the point that his con- 
sultation becomes a criticism of the worker and a 
“siding” against her—or is this still sometimes for- 
gotten? Obviously he must be able to reduce his 
thoughts to simple terms. Obviously he must have 
aclear understanding of the administrative structure 
within which he works and of his place in it, and 
obviously he must know and respect the rights and 
responsibilities of the persons with whom he works. 


AcCEPTANCE OF AGENCY PHILOSOPHY AND 
OBJECTIVES 


I think there is more, however. I believe that a 
consultant needs to have, or to develop, at least three 





5. Mildred Arnold, op. cit. 
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closely related skills. The first, and perhaps the pri- 
mary skill, is the ability to accept the validity, for the 
workers who hold it, of the philosophical framework 
and objectives of the agency in which they work. 
This is not an easy thing. It is hard, for instance, 
for a secular worker to accept the importance of 
what may look to him unimportant religious forms 
in the work of a religious agency, especially when, 
to the consultant, these forms hinder the agency from 
doing what might seem desirable. It is hard for a 
worker nurtured in the tradition of foster family care 
to accept the objective of a large children’s institution 
to make its program of more use to children when 
the worker herself may believe that half the children 
should be in foster homes. It is hard to share the 
pride of a small agency in building up its own 
possibly shaky social work program when much more 
adequate services are available from another agency. 
It is hard for a consultant interested in children to 
accept the insistence of a local office in giving pri- 
ority to its legal responsibility to recipients of public 
assistance when Johnny is in need of service, or its 
determination to administer such a program equitably 
when Johnny’s grant is inadequate to give him the 
special chance he needs. Yet it is not only necessary 
for the consultant to accept such convictions—he 
must identify with them, feel them, by an imagina- 
tive act, in all his dealings with the agency. He must 
start on this common ground before his consultation 
can be anything else than a gadfly needling having 
only nuisance value. 

There is, of course, an important distinction be- 
tween those practices which are not necessary to the 
agency, which are the result of meaningless custom 
or lack of imagination, and those which are necessary 
because they reflect the basic purpose or philosophy 
of the agency. It is, of course, these latter practices 
with which the consultant must identify and whose 
validity for the worker he must accept if he and the 
worker are to have a common ground from which 
to start; those practices which are not essential to 
the agency are things on which he can work to 
change; and part of his skill must lie in knowing 
which is which. It is perhaps too obvious to mention 
that unless he can understand and assimilate the 
one he cannot detect the other. 


- 


VALUE THE OPINION OF OTHERS 


Closely allied is the consultant’s ability to value 
the opinions of others, not because they are neces- 
sarily right or nearly right to his way of thinking, 
but because they proceed from people who have ar- 
rived at them from honest conviction. 
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Miss Beck, in her article, emphasizes that the con- 
sultant works primarily with the worker and not 
with the case. However, what she emphasizes as 
the consultant’s concern is the prejudices and “lay 
attitudes” the worker may have. Of course, persons 
who have not progressed too far in a profession have 
“lay attitudes.” What is too often forgotten is that 
what is usually the matter with a “lay attitude” is 
not that it is essentially wrong but that it is fre- 
quently not applicable to the case in point. There 
are, of course, lay attitudes that are the result of un- 
thinking prejudices, though it is a mistake to think 
that lay attitudes are on the whole hostile or punitive. 
The role of the consultant becomes surprisingly often 
that of a curb on the over-generous impulse of the 
untrained worker. The majority of an untrained 
worker’s opinions are, however, the result of a process 
of reasoning and emotion that is the expression of 
the worker’s own conviction and, by and large, has 
proved a pretty good guide in the everyday life situa- 
tion. The consultant cannot possibly be sure that 
the worker’s opinion is not applicable to the case 
situation until all possible evidence has been brought 
out and discussed. Therefore, he must start from the 
assumption that the “lay opinion” of the worker 
has positive value. In the first place, it is the opinion 
of the person who knows the situation best. In the 
second, to deny it because it sounds wrong denies the 
only judgment yet made on the case and leaves 
worker and consultant with nothing to proceed from. 
The warmest compliment one of my staff received 
was when a local office said, with an overtone of 
surprise, “You treat us as if our opinions are really 
worth something.” It is a reflection on much of our 
technical consultation that this office needed to say 
it at all. Of course their opinions were worth some- 
thing; indeed the opinion of kindly, devoted and 
wise workers such as these could not but be valuable, 
despite their lack of professional skill. Professional 
growth in the untrained worker comes not so much 
from a change of attitudes as from the growth of the 
worker’s ability to see that what might help 60% of 
children won’t be of any help to the particular child 
who may be under consideration. 


SuccEst ALTERNATIVES 


A third aspect of the consultant’s skill is the ability 
to be tentative, or should one say, “alternative,” in 
his suggestions. An insecure consultant is very easily 
put in the position where he feels he has to suggest 
a definite course of action to justify his status. Yet 
actually no consultant can prescribe for a child. 
He knows the general principles of human behavior 





and has the necessarily limited amount of informa 
tion contained in most public assistance or institu. 
tional case records to aid in his diagnosis. He mug, 
however, recognize that the worker knows the cag 
far more intimately than the consultant can ever do, 
He cannot keep in close enough touch with th 
case to help with a continuing diagnosis as it re 
veals itself in response to the worker’s handling. He 
also cannot make the administrative decision as to 
the time the worker can spend on the case or knov, 
considering the number of workers with whom he 
deals, too much about the worker’s individual skill 
He must, therefore, make his recommendations in 
the light of a number of unknowns, and his con} The 
sultations becomes a matter of “if this turns out w 





might try that;” and “if you spend this amount o 
time, I’d think you might try to handle this part of 
the problem, but, if not, maybe you should do this’ 










cision with the only person who can actually make) 
it and does not tie him to a “blue-print” plan which 
may be unrealistic in light of tomorrow’s events. 


other unit or agency of its essential beliefs and tra ssign 
ditions; respect for the wisdom and the motives of 
the less well trained worker, and the ability to by 5. 
“alternative” in consultation—this, I know, is just ¢ 
beginning in defining the skills necessary to a com 
sultant relationship. Yet, these seem to me essentials 
that are sometimes overlooked in our selection ané 
orientation of consultants. 





STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
(Continued from page 99) 


Maryland, and Louisiana. 
When asked what he thought was the outstand} Mr 
ing achievement of his state association, one presifare | 
dent remarked, “Well, certainly we are proud of thtfand 
relationship we have developed with the State Dejwhic 
partment, but I think the one thing we have dontwelf: 
above all else is to learn to know each other through 
our association with each other at our meetings. We A, 
realize that the other fellow has the same problem pan, 
that we face in our own County and are much mortAy ¢j 
willing to be helpful in processing inter-county tt}Asgo 
quests.” the s 
This description of the purposes and activities Ofstate 
the state associations illustrates the variety of metholfang 
and program which has been developed. of D 
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E. H. SCHUNEMAN, Director 


as ti Wyoming State Department of Public Welfare 


<Now, 
m he 
skill 
ns ip 
; con’ The members of the American Public Welfare 
ut tiAssociation feel a serious loss in the untimely pass- 
» youling of Earl M. Kouns, Executive Director of the 
int ofColorado State Department of Public Welfare. Mr. 
art ofKouns died on April 4, 1954 at the age of 63. 


this’) Mr. Kouns had long been active in the public wel- 
n facfare field. In fact at the time of his death he was the 
ai Cebldest state welfare director in point of service in the 
make nited States. His services began in 1935 when he 
whicthyas asked by the Governor of Colorado to organize 
S- the State Department of Public Welfare and to be- 
Fr alfome its first Executive Director. He accepted this 
d {abssionment and served wisely and well until his 
TS Oleath. 
oe . Earl Kouns was a self-made man. At the age of 
3 he arrived in Pueblo, Colorado from Kansas, the 
| COMrate of his birth. He supported himself by taking 
niall ad jobs and rapidly moved to the forefront among 
» anithe developing labor unions there. He became sec- 
etary and manager of the Pueblo Labor Temple 
and later was elected county commissioner. He was 
also active in community affairs in Pueblo, being a 
ember of the First Methodist Church, the Elks and 
he Masons. He was already well known as a labor 
eader and public official before he moved into the 
public welfare field. 
stand} Mr. Kouns was acknowledged as a leader by wel- 
presiffare experts throughout the nation. He was honored 
of thtland respected by them for the great contribution 
e Defwhich he made toward the sound development of 
dontfwelfare services throughout the Mountain States area 
rougtiand the nation. 
- Wa As a strong supporter of APWA, Mr. Kouns had 
blem: many important assignments throughout the years. 
momAt the time of his death he was a member of the 
ty TAssociation’s Committee on Welfare Policy. In 1946 
fhe served as Chairman of the National Council of 
les State Public Assistance and Welfare Administrators, 
ethodand in that same year he was a member of the Board 
of Directors. 











Mr. Kouns is survived by his wife, Mrs. May Has- 
selman Kouns, 707 East Second Avenue, Denver 9, 
Colorado, two sons, two daughters, a brother, a sister, 
and twelve grandchildren. 

Mourning his passing are a host of friends, includ- 
ing Governor Dan Thornton, who paid tribute to 
him when he said, “He has done such a tremendous 
job, it will be hard to replace him.” 

Typical of the sentiment of his many public wel- 
fare friends is the following resolution passed by the 
Mountain States Regional Conference of the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association: 

WHEREAS, the legion of friends of Earl M. 
Kouns feel a vital loss in his untimely passing; and 

WHEREAS, his gracious qualities of friendliness, 
understanding and humanity endeared him to all in 
and out of public welfare; and 

WHEREAS, his sure sense of human relationships 
which he so effectively utilized in the administration 
of public welfare set a standard of performance that 
was an inspiration to his fellow administrators; and 

WHEREAS, his long and faithful service as one 
of the originators of APWA, as a bulwark of strength 
in its formative years, and as an active elder states- 
man, marks him for APWA’s own beloved Hall of 
Fame; and 

WHEREAS, his national influence as reflected in 
his skill in representing to Congress the anticipated 
impact on people and programs of pending legisla- 
tion leaves a void in our ranks hard to fill; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the Moun- 
tain States Regional Conference of the American 
Public Welfare Association that we extend to Mrs. 
Kouns, to Governor Dan Thornton, and to Roy 
Davis, Chairman of the Colorado State Welfare 
Board, our deep sympathy; 

AND THAT, FURTHERMORE, copies of this 


resolution, testifying to our esteem, our respect and 
our love, be sent to them. 








The Absent Father Situation in the 


Public Assistance Program’ 


ALICE E. MERTZ 


More serious thought needs to be given to the opportunities for services in 
ADC. In this article Miss Mertz, who is Case Work Training Director 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Department of Charities, Los Angeles, Cali 
fornia, brings out clearly the opportunities for services to ADC families ani 
illustrates from the practical experience of her agency. 


HIS PAPER is concerned with the changing nature 

of the ADC program and the concomitant change 

in service for which it is felt the public assistance 
agency should have responsibility. Its thesis is that 
ADC is increasingly a program for separated parents” 
and children and that a new approach must hold, 
which takes into consideration not only the rela- 
tionship of the mother and the children to the public 
assistance agency but the relation of the father to the 
agency as well. 

It is believed that part of this responsibility is re- 
flected in the new Part 10 of the Aid to Dependent 
Children’s Section of the Social Security Act, which 
provides that public assistance agencies must give 
“prompt notice to the appropriate law enforcement 
officers of the furnishing of Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren with respect to a child who has been deserted 
or abandoned by a parent.” (Obviously this refers 
largely to absent fathers, as mothers who desert or 
abandon their children are relatively few in number.) 


RESPONSIBILITY OF FATHER TO SUPPORT 


This part of the law gives us a relationship to the 
father which we cannot ignore. We must locate him 
if possible and report him to the legal authorities.’ 
If he is not in the state where the mother and children 
live, the inter-state reciprocal support agreements now 
in effect in all but two states will reach out for him. 
Certainly we believe that fathers must be held respon- 
sible for the support of their children, including maxi- 
mum legal penalties if they have ability to support 
and do not do so. Yet as we see a father standing 
today before the judge on a charge of non-support 
which his wife and the agency have had a hand in 
preparing, we raise the question as to whether the 
way the ADC program has been administered in his 
family situation has had any effect on whether or not 
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he has earlier assumed responsibility for his children) 
Is our role in relation to him only to force him ty 
support, necessary as that is, or do we have a respon 
sibility for helping Aim with his family problem 4 
well as the mother and children? If we need to helj 
him too, how can we do this? (It is assumed, as ij 
true in California, that in a heavy percentage of ab 
sent father cases, father is available and in the com 
munity.) 

It is believed that if we will relate to him to th 
degree possible where he is available, we may be abl 
both to save assistance costs by helping him the bette} 
to give support and that we may save family life by 
helping him and the mother and children to preserv 
their family relationships to a greater degree. 


Errect or OASI 


The absent father situation in public assistance ha 
always been with us. Absence of the father has re 
mained one of the three reasons for deprivation iq 
the Social Security Act since 1935, the dependent chili 
being one “who has been deprived of parental sup 
port or care by reason of the death, continued absenet 
from the home, or mental or physical incapacitation 
of a parent.” The Congressional Record of the 193} 
debates shows, however, that Congress was thinking 
of ADC as a program largely for widows and chil 
dren, as there was no Old Age and Survivors’ Insur 
ance for them then. 


In 1939 the Act provided for OASI and from thi 
point on the number of cases of widows began t 
decrease and the number of cases of absent parent! 


1. Based on a recent speech given to the County Welfare Diret 
tors’ Association of California. 

2. This term is used to describe divorce, desertion, and all othe 
situations where parents live apart. 

3. In Los Angeles County this held prior to the change in the At 
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to increase in proportion. We have no exact figures 
of this load for the present, as the new federal study 
of the ADC program has not been completed as this 
is written. However, the APWA study, “Future Citi- 
zens All,” for 1950, in listing the underlying “crisis” 
causing assistance, gives a figure of over 40°% of such 
cases when we add together cases where the parents 
are separated, divorced, unmarried, or the father has 
deserted or is in an institution (a form of separation). 
The 1951 Social Work Year Book states that in 1948 
in ADC “in nearly half the families the father was 
estranged from the mother or absent for other rea- 
sons.” In some states the number now considerably 
exceeds this percentage. 

Since the present national ADC caseload approxi- 
mates 550,000, we may well have over 200,000 such 
cases in the nation. But large as is the absent father 
load now, it will take over a much larger share of 
ADC in the future. For in accordance with public 


lem aj Welfare principles, public assistance is decreasing in 
' 


coverage and social insurance is increasing. Thus in 
the Social Security Bulletin of June, 1953 there is the 
statement that “relatively more persons were receiving 
social insurance benefits in December, 1952 than at 
the end of 1951 and fewer were in receipt of public 
assistance.” 

Additional extensions of Social Security now under 
consideration, which will give practically complete 
coverage to employed persons, will markedly reduce 
the remaining cases of widows in ADC (reported as 
18% in the APWA study). Also, the time may be 
coming when OASI will be given to living fathers 
with catastrophic diseases, and cases of temporary ill- 
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ness may be covered nationwide with disability in- 
surance benefits as now holds in California and sev- 
eral other states. All of these will drastically reduce 
the incapacitated father load (given as 25% in the 


il APWA study). 


But what of these absent father situations? Will 
they be taken over by insurance? We ask if any Con- 


i | gressman would introduce a bill to have 144 or 2% 


of an employee’s earnings deducted for what one 
might call “lost love” insurance or “in case you leave 


| your wife” insurance, to be given to the wife at 


separation? These cases then are not going to be 
covered by insurance. They constitute the residual 
ADC caseload, which will increase in proportion in 


1 the future. But the ADC load is not all, for in Gen- 


eral Relief we find many family situations in the 
early period of separation. Indeed it is in these cases 
above all that we need to give very skillful service to 
effect reconciliation if possible or at least to keep the 
family feelings at the maximum positive level. 
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How has the absent father situation been adminis- 
tered since the passage of the Social Security Act? 
When it was passed, we were in a difficult period. We 
had come more to respect one another and we were 
concerned that protections be set up that recognized 
that people who received aid were not different from 
others. There was the right to assistance if there was 
need, and recipients were to be treated as though they 
were self-supporting except for aid. Certainly all of 
this was very good. 

However, except for factual eligibility requirements 
and the amount of aid given, there was little differen- 
tiation in administration between the OAA program, 
which dealt with one person, and the ADC program, 
which, while stressing the needy child, was primarily 
for families. Nor was there differentiation within the 
ADC program itself in the several reasons for depriva- 
tion. There was, for example (and still is) one “su- 
pervisor” for the children, both for the widow and 
incapacitated father situation, with no assistance funds 
for the father, although his illness might be the reason 
for need. 

In the absent father situation the focus also 
meeting need as long as factual eligibility 
Applications were taken usually from the mother 
only, and, while the absent father’s ability to support 
was determined if he was located, he remained more 
of a resource than a parent. The focus of helping did 
not take into consideration the parent-child relation- 
ships within the family group in relation to assistance, 
nor the father’s or mother’s social problems, even if 
these were the cause of need. 


was on 
existed. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF FATHER AS PARENT 


Our experience has shown, however, that in these 
situations it is important that the father be considered 
as parent and as part of the family group if as full 
support as possible is to be obtained and if the child 
is to have the feeling that he is cared for by both 
parents while assistance is received. 

We know that assistance has an effect upon family 
life. In our culture most families have a life goal of 
self-support, which has profound emotional meaning 
to them, and when they must apply for assistance and 
this goal is lost, serious problems of self-depreciation 
and dependency may occur. For this reason parents 
and children may find assistance emotionally damag- 
ing, even if it is due to death or illness. But where 
the need is due to relationships between parents or 
the behavior of a parent, assistance is even harder to 
bear and family relationships already strained may be 
further affected. What mother, applying for aid, what- 
ever her part in it and whatever the reason for the 
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husband’s leaving, does not say, “He has now made 
me take assistance and whatever else I could forgive, 
I will never forgive or forget this.” What father, 
already physically separated and feeling misunder- 
stood or mistreated in his family situation, even though 
he is not supporting, does not increase his emotional 
sense of separation from his wife and children as he 
says, “She certainly put it over on that agency. If they 
want to support her and the kids, let them do it?” 
For is not his sense of failure tremendously deepened 
as he sees the support of his family taken over by an 
agency? What children’s feelings toward both par- 
ents are not changed on the receipt of assistance, one 
saying perhaps, “My father has left my mother and 
me and does not care about us, and now we have 
to take relief,” or “I love my father. My mother put 
him out and now we haven’t anything. I hate her.” 

We know that the feelings of a child toward his 
parents are of great importance in his development. 
The child needs love and care from both parents, if 
he is to develop into adulthood emotionally as man 
or woman. English and Pearson in their book on 
“Emotional Problems of Living” stress that a child 
needs the security and backing of two present parents, 
their love and understanding. They say, “The small 
boy needs a father to imitate and to identify with.” 
“The small boy loves his father and because of his 
love desires to be exactly like him, and the girl does 
the same for the mother.” Again, “When the small 
girl loses her father . . . she may tend to become too 
emotionally attached to her mother because of the 
strength of the very early emotional relationships. 
She may not have as many reactions at the time of 
separation from the father. However, the effect of 
the separation is then likely to show itself later in life.” 

We know then of the significance of the child’s 
having two loving parents to whom he can relate 
and that where there are no parents or only one 
parent, he has great difficulty. We know that these 
latter situations produce a greater incidence of delin- 
quency and that, unhelped, they tend to perpetuate 
themselves. 

We have said both parents matter. We have said 
we are in the midst of feelings in these situations, first, 
if the family comes in for General Relief, or later for 
ADC. How could we help so that we take these 
complex relationships into consideration in the public 
assistance process in both these types of aid? 

Would it be helpful in the administration of these 
situations’ if we related to the mother and father on 
an equal basis in these cases as two responsible parents 
both in the application and in the ongoing period of 
the relationship? 
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1. Should we require an application from the father 
as well as from the mother, expecting him also t 
participate to the maximum degree in proving ¢l. 
gibility and need, as well as determining his own con. 
tribution? If we take an application from the mother 
only and then ask the separated father to come ty 
us, telling us what resources he has, are we not taking 
from him his most important responsibility as a father, 
to ask for help for his children? In his asking, does 
he not become a better parent and are not his feeling 
towards his family and theirs towards him the better 
preserved? In some instances, especially where there 
is an interest in reuniting, could we have a joint ap 
plication form for the father and mother, or at leas 
have each sign a form? 


If we are to relate to the father, then it will bk 
necessary that the mother, as first applicant, get him 
if possible to come into the office about help for his 
family, so that he asks us rather than our asking him 
and so that she is working with him in relation to w 
and not against him. This will not be easy for the 
mother, but with enough underpinning from us, she 
may be able in many instances to find and talk with 
him. There would be exceptions where an old divorce 
situation existed, or the mother was too upset, etc. 
We would never be rigid about this and would er 
on the side of our contacting the father directly. How 
we help the mother with this is discussed later. 


2. Would it be possible to relate to the father as 
well as the mother in the ongoing General Relief or 
ADC situation? Could he sign the annual renewal 
form as does the mother? Here is a case where aid 
and separation were long-standing, the father par- 
tially supporting the family through the District At 
torney’s Office. When we asked him to sign a renewal 


form, he was so impressed by its meaning (that is, 
his asking us to continue helping his children) and 
by the understanding approach of the worker that 
he summoned the courage to begin again taking his 


children out for recreation activities, although they 


had not seen him in a year and greatly needed and 


wanted his attention. 
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In some agencies there can be a significant rele (4 


tionship to the father in the determination of his con- 
tinuing ability to support his family. Where (as in 
Los Angeles County) all ongoing cases of separation 
are referred to the District Attorney for such deter- 
mination (this procedure has some advantages that 


1. These suggestions have been incorporated into practice in the 
Student Training Section of the Bureau of Public Assistance, and 
the Bureau generally has for a period been effecting more of 4 
relationship with the separated father, with a resultant saving in 
costs of assistance and family life. 
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annot be discussed here), there can be established 
cooperative agreement with the legal officer so that 
he assistance agency can still continue to work with 
the father very meaningfully on other social problems. 

3. What are these other social problems that can 
properly be worked on in the public assistance job? 
We have hardly begun to explore the possibilities 
here but we know from our experimentation that we 
ould in this way help families solve their assistance 
and family problems. It is believed too that if fathers 
knew we were here to help them as well as the 
mothers and children, they would disappear less fre- 
quently, and be ready to work with us. Here are 
sme possibilities. 

(1) Helping the separated father get work if un- 
employed, or a better paying job if needed, or voca- 
tional counseling, or, if handicapped, vocational 
rehabilitation. Many of the early marital problem 
situations have come from young couples where the 
father has had little training and where family re- 
sponsibilities have too early exceeded his ability to 
meet them financially. Here is a young man, wife, 
and two children, living apart for several months, 
each with his own parents, his earnings too small to 
support them alone. The young wife applied for aid, 
jmentioning divorce. We helped the young father to 
obtain a better job, the family was united and the case 
was closed. 

(2) Helping the father get clinic or hospital care 
if he becomes ill. Could anything show better our 
concern for him or help him and the family the more? 
(3) Helping the father and mother with budgeting. 
A mother applied for General Relief for her two chil- 
dren, as the father had left the home over a quarrel 
about money. Leaving our office after our explanation 
of the necessity of contacting him, the mother tele- 
phoned him. Thinking she wanted him back in the 
home, he hastened to her, they talked things over and 
he returned home. After several further interviews 
with the mother, she was helped to plan their ex- 
penditures differently, the father participating with 
the mother in the new budget plan, knowing we were 
trying to help all of them. Case was closed. 

(4) Where possible, remotivating the father’s in- 
terest in his family and the wife’s interest in their 


telationship through the worker’s understanding ap- 
proach. (See later.) 


Famity CounseELING 


For purposes of clarification we might label all of 
the extremely significant work which we have just 
described as that case work which can be seen as part 
of the regular public assistance job—that which is 
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concerned with the application process, the deter- 
mination of eligibility, the granting of assistance and 
the giving of other important services (as outlined). 

Beyond this we have found in student field work 
that we can add or integrate a new service to the 
public assistance job, a service differing from the 
foregoing in degree though not in kind. (The inter- 
relatedness of all case work processes is recognized.) 
This we can call marital counseling (or family case 
work"), similar to case work in the private family 
agency except that its purpose derives from the reason 
for need. Here we work with the parents, focusing 
discussion directly on their attitudes and feelings for 
the marriage and toward each other, or on behavior 
or emotional problems that may be causing difficulty. 
Where this service has been given, especially in early 
separations, we have seen greatly improved relation- 
ships and more permanency of results. Special prep- 
aration is of course required for this work. 


Here is an example of marital counseling done by 
a student. Mrs. H. (living with her parents) applied 
for aid for herself and child, saying Mr. H. had never 
supported in their two years of marriage (though he 
visited the home frequently), and she was thinking 
of divorcing him. She helped him get to the office 
and he signed an application for all of them. He was 
unemployed, and the student helped him get work 
and for the first time he assumed the family’s full 
support. (Only $12 was spent on the case—and that 
for Mr. H.) At this point Mrs. H. held back from 
setting up a separate home with Mr. H. and it 
became evident that hers was the greater problem. 
She was offered and accepted case work service by the 
student that focused on exploring her feelings toward 
Mr, H. and their marriage. Thirteen interviews in 
four months were held, during which Mrs. H. came 
to see that the major problem back of her relationship 
to Mr. H. was her inability to leave her own mother 
because of the carry-over of certain childhood feelings 
of rejection. Through case work help she was able to 
break away from the parental home and establish a 
new and sounder relationship with Mr. H. 


Errect oF CasEworK 


Agencies may not wish or be able to set up family 
counseling services, so let us return to the regular 
public assistance job. We recognize that here, too, 
our case work has a tremendous effect upon feelings 
(even though our major discussions are not in that 
area). As we have seen, the chief point of this paper 





1. The new California law, stressing self-support, gives approval 
to case work services that work toward rehabilitating the family 
financially. 
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about the father’s participation in assistance is partly 
made in behalf of feelings and relationships. 


Since the agency does not have an effect on feelings, 
let us see what we can do in public assistance to have 
a constructive rather than a destructive effect. The 
worker will need much help with attitudes, knowl- 
edge and skills to be able to do this. (We will assume 
a recent separation since our effect is greater here.) 


1. As the mother applies at the agency, the worker 
gives her our warm assurance of our interest in her 
and her family, so that she is helped to tell of her 
problem. We ask also about the husband’s part in 
this—does he know she has applied, what was his 
reaction? If not, why did she feel she could not tell 
him before? We explain why it is necessary, if pos- 
sible, that she contact him so that he participates in 
the application. We help her determine if she can 
find him, how she will explain that she has seen us 
and how she can discuss his coming to see us so that 
he can do this with as positive results as possible. If 
this is too much for her, she knows we will contact 
him. (Our experience has shown, however, that it 
is in this interview that the mother has with the 
father, after she has seen us and before he comes to 
us, where we get the greatest number of reunitings, 
as these two begin to do things together.) We deter- 
mine if the mother and the children can manage 
without assistance without suffering, since the first 
dollar of aid may be the thing that finally separates 
them. 

2. The mother is told that she and her husband 
may choose whether they come in together or if he 
is to come separately, but that as she too has come in 
alone, we would want later to see him alone. If they 
come in together, our focus is not on their attitudes 
toward each other but on eligibility and factual 
material, signing forms, arranging the first contribu- 
tion, etc. (In a heavy percentage of cases, the mother 
has telephoned following her interview with him 
that her husband has returned home and they do 
not want assistance. Private agency counseling may 
then be offered and the case closed or closed after a 
first joint interview.) 

In our first interview alone with the father there 
has been much poignancy. We have seen many a 
young father, who has left his home and is not sup- 
porting, come into the office, deep in guilt and fear, 
and then from the friendly but responsible approach 
of the worker, regain his lost sense of warmth for 
his family and begin to plan with fresh confidence 
for them. (Certainly the father is no more the cause 
of separation than the mother, and in general is 
greatly interested in helping his family and, like the 
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mother, is deeply responsive to our efforts.) If referral 
to the District Attorney is part of the process, we 
help him in a positive way to prepare for this ex 
perience. Then, as said above, we later may help him 
in many practical ways, such as referral to jobs, vocs- 
tional guidance, etc. 
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Beyond the beginning, interviews should be heldjof 
separately with the mother and father so that we casjapply 
focus on each one’s assistance problem. Some homeldisclc 
calls are necessary, but office interviews for much offor is 


this will cut the worker’s time. 


proce 


3. While it is not easy to relate to both parents ajMent 
the same time, it has not been found more difficultas st 
than relating to one parent while being in the darkjthorc 
about the other. However, we must be understanding} patie 
of both and let both feel our interest without “siding’|vidin 


with either one. The worker’s smiling warmth o 


fl ment 


approach to both and lack of criticism will com}tive, 


municate this. 


While the worker does not initiatelby t 


such discussion, each parent may find in the begin-nece: 
ning contacts that he or she must tell us the feelings{ercis 
against the other. The worker’s sympathetic listen-|five 
ing will help the parent over this period, but thejent, 
worker does not probe further, except under carefuljobta 
supervision. 

(Continued on page 115) 
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ARIZONA 


HE Arizona Legislature passed a bill providing 
[« judicial review of administrative decisions, 

trial de novo. It would appear that it might 
permit a court to modify decisions of the public wel- 
fare agency, including those made in fair hearings. 
This has raised a question as to conformity with 
Federal statute. Welfare appropriations were granted 
in the amount requested. 


CALIFORNIA 


The California Legislature indicated its concern 
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over increasing general relief costs by establishing 
an interim committee to study the problem. 


KENTUCKY 


Perhaps the most significant welfare legislation 


himjpassed by the 1954 Kentucky General Assembly was 


VOCa 


held 


in the field of mental health. Bills were passed (1) 
requiring that records and reports of the Department 
of Mental Health identifying patients or persons 


- canlapplying for admission be kept confidential, unless 
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disclosure is authorized by the person or his guardian 
or is necessary to comply with existing laws or court 
proceedings; (2) authorizing the Commissioner of 
Mental Health to designate private or nursing homes 
as suitable for placement of mental patients after 
thorough investigation and to authorize transfer of 
patients from state hospitals to such homes; (3) pro- 
viding that any person may be admitted to a state 
mental hospital upon written application of a rela- 
tive, friend or guardian, and upon the certification 
by two examining physicians that hospitalization is 
necessary, and that patients so hospitalized shall ex- 
ercise full civil rights and shall be released within 
five days from receipt of request for release by par- 
ent, relative or guardian, unless the superintendent 
obtains a court ruling that the person is of unsound 
mind, and (4) modernizing phraseology used in the 
statutes. 
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Legislative Developments in the States 


Several state legislatures have met and adjourned this year. In some, sig- 
nificant welfare legislation was passed. A summary of this legislation 
appears on these pages. Special sessions were also held in Missouri and 
Nebraska, but no welfare legislation was enacted. 


The Uniform Support of Dependents law was 
strengthened as were other laws in regard to support 
of children. 

Bills were passed establishing clearer lines of ad- 
ministration for the Youth Authority and making 
other improvements in the statutes pertaining to its 
operation. 

Another new law authorized the Department of 
Welfare to establish at any penal institution indus- 
tries for the manufacture of products needed by any 
state institution or agency and included provisions 
concerning their sale. 

Bills to repeal the lien and recovery provisions of 
the Public Assistance law and to establish a fourth 
category of public assistance for the permanently and 
totally disabled failed to pass. 


MaryLANnD 


The 1954 session of the Maryland Legislature was 
the “short” session lasting a month and dealing 
primarily with budget. The welfare department’s 
budget as presented to the Legislature by the Gov- 
ernor was granted and, in addition, an emergency 
fund was set up to be made available if there is a 
continued increase in persons needing public as- 
sistance. In the face of rising caseloads, restrictions 
were put on expending any of the appropriation 
for the purpose of increasing standards, 

An amendment to the law affecting the boards 
of State and local departments requires that board 
meetings “shall be public meetings and open to the 
public at all times.” It further provides for boards 
to hold executive sessions from which the public may 
be excluded except that no resolution or rule or 
regulation “shall be finally adopted at such an execu- 
tive session.” 

MICHIGAN 


Several laws relating to public welfare were passed 
during the 1954 legislative session. One provides that 
a man jailed for alimony may, by the order of the 
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court, be permitted to work at his occupation dur- 
ing regular hours while spending the rest of the 
time in jail. Another regulates pre-payments of 
funerals and permits old age assistance applicants or 
recipients (and no one else) with the approval of 
the State Department of Social Welfare to make 
irrevocable agreements for such. 

Authority to promulgate and enforce standards 
for all hospitals of the state was given to the State 
Health Commissioner except for those already under 
some other state authority. Another law allows “re- 
sponsible relatives” 30 days to appeal to probate court 
from the findings of county departments of social 
welfare, including the bureaus of social aid. The 
court may affirm, modify, or reverse a finding. The 
order of the court is binding upon the county de- 
partment but is subject to further amendment. Ap- 
peals may be taken to circuit court. 


Counties are authorized by another law to establish 
homes for the aged-sick who are suffering from pro- 
longed illness, defect, infirmity or senility, or who 
may be recovering from injury or illness. Such a 
facility may be independent of the county infirmary 
if the county wishes but will be operated by the 
county social welfare board. The law provides for state 
aid by legislative appropriation to counties which 
can show that they cannot afford to build such a 
facility and permits the counties to establish a build- 
ing fund. 

Employment security payments were increased and 
changes made recognizing dependents to include de- 
pendent parents, brothers, and sisters. 


MissIssiPP1 


In Mississippi a Uniform Reciprocal Support Act 
was passed at this year’s session of the legislature. 
The following rider was placed on the appropriation 
bill: “Provided that no person shall receive money 
from this Department whose mother gives birth to 
another child after she receives a welfare check unless 
she is living with her lawful husband who had been 
declared unemployable by the State Reviewing Phy- 
sician of the State Department of Public Welfare.” 
A bill was passed raising the maximum amount the 
State Welfare Board can pay as salary to the Com- 
missioner from six to eight thousand dollars. Receipt 
of assistance by APTD clients when they are in 
private nursing homes was made possible. A pro- 
posed adoption law failed to pass. Appropriations 
were made in about the same amounts as are now 
available, but increased caseloads will probably re- 
quire reductions in assistance. 
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New HampsuHIireE 


The New Hampshire Legislature held a three-day 
special session this year, but enacted only one lay 
related to public welfare, a provision to make py 
sible immediate construction of a state hospital. 


New York 


In the 1954 legislative session a new program fw 
the registration of charitable organizations soliciting 
contributions from persons in the State of Neq 
York was added as a function of the State Depan 
ment of Social Welfare. Such charitable organization} 
will be required to register with the State Depan 
ment of Social Welfare, at a fee of $5, and m 
file annual financial reports, which will disclose 
portion of their collections available for the obje 
of the charitable solicitation after payment of th 
expenses of the solicitation and administrative cost 
Religious corporations and their agencies are exclude 
from the operation of the law, and solicitation cam 
paigns by educational institutions and fraternal, patr 
otic, and social organizations are exempted from 
requirement of registration when solicitation is con 
fined to their own membership and immediate assq 
ciates. 





Professional fund raisers also will be required t 
register annually, at a fee of $50, and to file a boad 
and the individual solicitors they employ will like 
wise be required to register annually but at a fe 
of $10. The State Attorney General is given power 
of enforcement and prosecution under which he wi 
be able to bring action to enjoin the solicitation 0 
contributions by use of a fraudulent scheme or fa 
representation and to cancel an improper registr 
tion. The use of a person’s name on stationery 
brochures, advertisements, or otherwise, referring 
him as a contributor, sponsor or endorser for th 
purpose of soliciting contributions is prohibited, and 
made a misdemeanor, unless his written consent i 
obtained. 

Another measure which became law in 1954 ex 
tended to the localities state aid of 50 per cent oi 
the cost of foster care of children committed by 4 
Children’s Court to a local public welfare official. 


Texas 


At a special 1954 session the Texas ee 


considered a few welfare matters, but failed to pa 
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laws relating to them. Social security benefits wertPrin 
extended to civilian employees of the National GuardjLeg: 
but not to state employees as such. 
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VIRGINIA 


eda The Virginia General Assembly in its 1954 session 
» Jag made significant revisions in the adoption statute, 
os designed to protect the child and the couple who 
|. | adopt him by reducing the opportunities for later 
challenging the adoption order. The Code was 
amended to require the filing of a lien against real 
property of recipients of Old Age Assistance and 
m ff Aid to the Blind. An amendment to the laws re- 
ing garding licensing of homes for the aged provides 
New that both public and private homes must be licensed. 

Local boards of public welfare were authorized to 
receive and disburse funds from private sources for 
the aid of needy persons, and were permitted to 
accept and expend for the benefit of children en- 
trusted or committed to the board, funds paid as 
benefits from OASI, Veterans Administration, Rail- 
road Retirement and other funds, without appoint- 
ing a guardian for each child. 








Voluntary admission in writing of the paternity of 








}achild was made acceptable as evidence for enforcing 
ms support of the child by the court. Present law requires 
" that the father must admit his paternity in court be- 
* ©" fore support can be enforced. 
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a Laws are for everyone—If your community has 


ur legal aid. This challenging statement of fact is the 
a “ikeynote for the nation-wide development program 
recently launched by the National Legal Aid Asso- 
oner} . ' ; 
iq ciation. Operating under special funds given by the 
nS th Ford and other foundations, and by friends in busi- 
ness and industry, the Association program is aimed 
‘ a at assisting local communities to develop new Legal 
cn Aid services or to improve existing ones. Individual 
lawyers are joining the Association as professional 
members in support of the program. 
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The American Bar Association has recognized the 
compelling need for this service in making the pro- 
motion of Legal Aid one of its six priorities. The 
American Public Welfare Association is among the 
social welfare organizations which are lending their 
Jaturdiiterest and support to the development work. 
) pas} Full information about the program, together with 

wer|printed materials, may be secured from the National 
SuardjLegal Aid Association, 36 West 44th Street, New 
York 36, New York. 








LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS i 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR WELFARE 
STAFF IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


The Department of Public Welfare, Province of 
Newfoundland, and the School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, have been working very closely 
together in training workers for Newfoundland’s 
comparatively new public welfare program. Because 
of the interest in this subject, the Honorable Herbert 
L. Pottle, Minister of Welfare, at our request, sent 
us the following description of these joint activities: 

When Newfoundland became a province of Can- 
ada in 1949, the Government recognized the im- 
portance of the social services by creating a Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. The first principal concern 
of the new Department was to recruit and train 
staff for administering the welfare services that 
stemmed directly and indirectly from Confederation. 
For this purpose the Department approached the Uni- 
versity of Toronto School of Social Work in 1951 to 
see whether the School might construct short-term 
basic courses for Newfoundland welfare workers 
which would take into consideration the peculiar 
urgency and the special conditions that applied to 
Newfoundland. 

As a result of negotiations, the Toronto School 
undertook to conduct a summer school of six weeks’ 
duration for the Newfoundland welfare field staff. 
Two such sessions in two successive years have been 
held; the first at Toronto in 1952, the second at St. 
John’s in 1953. During these periods of in-service 
training the staff were for the greater part main- 
tained by the Government, with full salaries, while 
the staff forfeited their annual holiday leave and, 
in some cases, paid a portion of the maintenance 
costs. 

The Department has now sent two staff members 
on six-months study leave, with full pay, to the 
Toronto School of Social Work. Their programmes 
have been arranged to meet their individual needs 
in preparation for special duties on their return to 
the Province. Field work has been arranged under 
the direction of the City of Toronto, Department of 
Public Welfare. 

This summer two senior consultants will spend 
six weeks in Newfoundland visiting various regional 
centres and discussing with Welfare officers matters 
which are of greatest concern to them on the job. 

The Newfoundland welfare field staff, known lo- 
cally as Welfare Officers, must necessarily carry the 
whole range of the Department's social services. Con- 
tinuous in-service training is being used to increase 
their skill in this arduous and responsible task. 
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Paying for Medical Care in the United States, by 
Oscar N. Serbein, Jr. Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York. 1953. 
543 pp. $7.00. 


This book is not recommended as a source of 
information for workers in the public welfare field. It 
is a highly mechanical compilation of a part of the 
already available data on payments for medical care, 
interspersed with the routine cliches concerning the 
problems of payment. Its possible usefulness as a con- 
venient reference for the unsophisticated reader is 
further damaged by an uncritical discussion of health 
matters and the waste of a great many pages detailing 
the evanescent characteristics of a group of prepay- 
ment plans. 

The discussion of the present and future role of 
current devices for paying for medical care offers 
criteria based upon an acceptance of a health purpose, 
as well as an economic purpose, for prepayment plans. 
The discussion, however, promptly neglects this basic 
thesis—one of growing interest to workers in the 
public welfare field. 

Two paragraphs discuss the problems of payment 
for medical care for the needy. Other materials on 
public medical care programs for the needy are de- 
rived from two or three references well known to most 
administrators concerned with this problem. The role 
of state agencies receives bare mention while federal 
participation does somewhat better with almost a page 
and one-half on “medical care and grants-in-aid by 
the Bureau of Public Assistance.” Fairly current 
statements and reports on local medical care programs 
for the needy and medically needy are briefly sum- 
marized, although somewhat out of context, giving 
the impression of a much larger health department 
role than is currently the fact. 

Health and welfare workers are daily confronted 
with many other problem areas in the financing of 
medical care. Dr. Serbein presents the problems of 
the aged, the unemployed, rural peoples, those em- 
ployed in small firms, as well as the indigent, with 
minimal data to indicate the extent of these groups 
and their difficulties. There is no evidence in his 
suggested conclusions in this, or other sections of the 
text, of what the social scientist might contribute to 
the presentation, analysis or interpretation of the ma- 
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terials in this field. In fact, nowhere is there am 
significant discussion of the reciprocal relationship 
between the methods and problems of paying fy 
medical care and the national economic picture. Sud 
relationships are part of the everyday experience 
those who work to help meet human needs, and con 
sideration of them is certainly part of any wel. 
rounded presentation of an evaluation of the method 
of paying for medical care. 


Dr. Serbein’s seven line paragraph on the unem 
ployed dismisses them—and their needs—as amon 
the indigent, who have been tossed off in the pr. 
ceding eighteen lines. “An unknown proportion ¢ 
the unemployed have savings,” says Dr. Serbein, the 
economist, which could be used to pay or prepay far 
medical. care (!). This statement is literally true—bu 
it implications are very far from the fact, as welfare 
workers know. There is no evidence here of am 
understanding of the “dynamic” state of employment 
of the problems of the seasonal worker, of shifting 
jobs, of migrant labor, of the self-employed, nor of the 
income and liquid asset status of either the employei 
or the unemployed, as these factors may relate to the 
questions of paying for medical care, 


Despite the few sections which represent fairly nea 
summaries of existing information, this reviewer re 
gards this publication as unfortunate. There is stil 
a real need for a work which will authoritativel 
“bring together pertinent information on methods o 
paying for medical care, . . . evaluate these methods 
and . . . consider their potential,” the defined and 
unattained purpose of “Paying for Medical Care. 


Jonas N. Muller, M.D., M.P.H. 

Staff Director 

Subcommittee on Medical Care 
Committee on Administrative Practice 
American Public Health Association 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Recreation for the Aging, by Arthur Williams. As 
sociation Press, New York. 1953. 192 pp. $3.00. 


The author’s approach to the recreational problem: 
of the aging clearly indicates the need for our edu 
cational leaders to begin thinking about the value of 
the contribution we can expect from our older citizens 
by better planning for life from “the cradle to the 
grave.” He is most reassuring in his description of the 
senior citizen by recognizing that the mature adult 
has strengths, capacities and resources which we have 
in the past refused to recognize or left unnoticed. 


Mr. Williams, in his chapter on “Program and 
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Leadership,” has been very adept in pointing out that 
any program, to be of any value, should be a balanced 
one—that recreation in itself is not sufficient to attract 
people to it. A program has to be well balanced to 
provide opportunities based on the needs and interests 
of the group. The author has given full cognizance 
to the fact that leadership is the keystone to success 
in serving the older person and discusses the effective 
use and need of volunteers in programs for the aging. 

The book, prepared for the National Recreational 
Association, offers helpful suggestions for those who 
are interested in starting programs for older people 
by practical advice on how to start, finance and house 
aprogram. The author has also included a chapter 
on camping and day camps for older people, a most 
needed but neglected resource. 

Mr. Williams might have included many more 
activities in which the older person could have par- 
ticipated and to which he can make a useful contribu- 
tion to society. But he has made mention of enough 
to guide those who are interested in working with 
older people. 

There is only one point which I should like to make 
with reference to a Day Center program. The Day 
Center program is not essentially a recreation pro- 
gram. It uses recreation as a means, but it is not 
the end. The Day Center program is essentially a 
mental health program. Recreation, no matter how 
important and no matter how broadly used, is only 
one aspect of the activity needs of the older person. 
Occasional and short contacts inherent in recreation 
do not satisfy the deeper need for creative and pur- 


|poseful activity and do not meet the basic biological 


and psychological need of the unemployed, unoccu- 
pied older person. Activity as a primary human need 
expresses physically, mentally and emotionally the 
basic need of the older as well as the younger person. 
Basically, the older person needs to fill in his unused 
day with activity that will continue to use his abilities 
and his experiences; activity that will give him a 
feeling of adequacy, accomplishment and usefulness. 


Frances King 
Director 

Sirovich Day Center 
New York City 


Building the Board, by Harleigh B. Trecker. National 
Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Services, 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 1954. 
109 pp. $2.00. 


Harleigh B. Trecker is presently Dean of the School 
of Social Work at the University of Connecticut. He 
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is well qualified to offer suggestions for board mem- 
berships. He began his career as a Y.M.C.A. Boy’s 
Work Secretary and held similar group work posts 
for eleven years, gaining valuable experience in work- 
ing with boards during those years. He is a graduate 
of the School of Social Service Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. One of his teaching posts was at 
the School of Social Work, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. At the present time he is 
President of the American Association of Group 
Workers. 

For anyone working with boards, whether under 
voluntary or government auspices, this compact little 
book provides a valuable, useable, and serviceable ap- 
proach to the question, “How do we build effective 
boards for our educational, health and social welfare 
agencies?” The author has carefully selected and 
evaluated the experiences of agency executives, board 
members, and department heads into a practicable 
answer to this question. He emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the “partnership philosophy” needed to create 
a “leadership team” consisting of board members and 
agency staff. Through research and study Mr. Trecker 
has evolved plans to build better boards by careful 
appraisal of “methods of election, single or double 
slates of nominees and rotation in office.” Two chap- 
ters are given to discussion of a nominating committee 
at work and the way in which it selects slates for 
board membership. An executive knows that in work- 
ing with boards the number of members affects the 
overall organizational plan. Whether there be five or 
forty members, however, the importance of an in- 
formed board through orientation and training cannot 
be overemphasized. Board members find training 
valuable in the areas of the agency, the community, 
and the board itself. Careful training should take 
into consideration the study of the purposes of the 
agency, the learning needs of the board members, the 
pace and timing of these learning forms, and the 
completeness and continuity of the education program. 
The team of board members, executive and staff, 
working together, will strengthen the agency goals 
and result in better public understanding and accept- 
ance. In the beginning chapter and the final chapter 
of this book Mr. Trecker points out that “each year 
boards make decisions involving the expenditures of 
many millions of dollars. Moré important, they make 
decisions regarding the very lives of millions of 
people.”—“It is time for us to get a much deeper 
grasp of the magnitude of the board job.” Mr. Trecker 
lists ten specific tasks which lie ahead in the building 
of better boards. Among them he cites the importance 
of sharply defined duties, clarified qualifications, and 
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concentrated evaluation of our board members. “When 
we build the best possible board, we build a better 
agency and in so doing the people for whom the 
agency exists receive better service.” 

This book will be often used and found indis- 
pensable in the important job of recruiting and hold- 
ing effective Board Members. 


Marie M. Fischer 

Director 

Vanderburgh County Department 
of Public Welfare 

Evansville, Indiana 
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ABSENT FATHER , 
(Continued from page 108) 


4. The worker must not tell or advise parents 
what to do about reuniting or not reuniting. Their 
relationship is an emotional matter and change will 
not occur on a telling or intellectual basis. Further, 
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we could get some bad results based on our advice if 
we did not completely understand the situation. 

5. We do not interpret father’s personality or 
behavior to mother, or vice versa, partly because each 
has needs to be met from the other as a person, 
regardless of why the other is as he is. When we 
expect them to have an objective and unwanting 
approach to each other, we are expecting them in 
part to be case workers to each other, and that is 
impossible. 

6. We must be careful not to interpret father’s or 
mother’s behavior to himself or herself (although this 
may be done in marital counseling). This would get 
us into emotional or feeling material, which could 
produce hostility, anxiety, or guilt that we could not 
handle. 

7. However, if each parent can know, when being 
interviewed alone, of the worker’s interest in and 
concern for him, then he or she can on his own 
sometimes bring forth enough effort to change in the 
direction of the ideal which he has buried for a time 
underneath. He may be able to be a different and 
better kind of person to the other, and as each begins 
to find a new person in the other, some real change 
may occur in feelings and relationship, even though 
the worker does not work directly on feelings. We 
are reminded here of a quotation from Miss Bertha 
Reynolds, who tells of a crochety but lovable old 
seaman, Brother Dere, who had trouble getting and 
taking assistance, but, says Miss Reynolds, “When 
he felt he was understood, Brother Dere could see 
that his attitudes got in his way.” 


As we end this article, we should like to say that 
it is offered with great humility and with recognition 
of the complexity of this problem, many aspects of 
which have not even been touched upon. We are 
aware that we shall need to work upon this problem 
for decades into the future. Good supervision and 
much in-service training will be needed. If beyond 
the public assistance job a marital counseling (or 
family case work) service is slowly and experimentally 
set up for cases of early separations, there is the pos- 
sibility of greater results. We believe that other 
agencies could not possibly take over all of the case 
work needed here, and we ask if this service is not 
proper in the public agency if its basic intent is work- 
ing with families in need to help them resolve their 
assistance problems. We have worked many years 
to try to get adequate financial aid in public assistance 
for all of our families, and we still need that here, but 
do we not need something more in these cases for 
the future? Might we adopt a slogan for them that 
says, “Money is not enough.” 


FINANCE OFFICERS ANNOUNCE 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Mr. Robert H. Hofmann, President of the 
ference of State Welfare Finance Officers, announ 
that the annual meeting of that organization 
be held this year in Philadelphia at the Benja 
Franklin Hotel on September 15, 16, and 17. E 
indications point to attendance from almost ev 
state. 

The conference looms large as one of the 
portant opportunities for finance men to interchan 
ideas on funds, legislation at all levels of governm 
good fiscal controls and successful administrat} 
management and procedures. Consideration will 
given to an extension of membership and co 
sponding program interest to other persons deali 
in fiscal affairs at the state level, and to those wi 
similar interests at both the federal and local lev 

The schedule for the Philadelphia meeting 
for workshops on fiscal matters suggested by 
participated in by the members, as well as addre 
on timely related subjects by the best outside tal 
available to the Conference. 

An innovation this year will be the annual din 
at which the Conference will issue its first citati 
for an outstanding contribution by a member in 
field of public assistance administration. 

The President extends a cordial invitation to a 
one interested in fiscal affairs as they pertain to 
public assistance field to become acquainted 
the Conference of State Welfare Finance Off 
and to attend one or more of the sessions in Phi 
delphia next September. 
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WASHINGTON STATE invites applications from graé 
uate-trained caseworkers and supervisors for vigorous 
child welfare and institutional programs. Salaries 
range from $307 for one year training, no experience 
excellent promotional opportunities. Professional 
placement inquiries answered promptly by State Per 
sonnel Board, 1209 Smith Tower, Seattle 4, Washington 
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